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HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 


Bevfex we leave the Spanish stage we will present our rea- 
ders with an Interlude, translated from Lope de Vega, as a speci- 
men of the style and humour of that extraordinary poet. 


THE FATHER OUTWITTED: 
A Spanish Interlude, Translated from Lope De Vega. 
DRAMATIS PERSON4. 


GvuADARRAMA. LoRENzO, servant to GuapDaR- 
IsaABELLA, his daughter. RAMA. 
LEANDER, her lover. A NEIGHBOURING MERCHANT. 


SCENE—The Street before the House of GuapARRAMA. 


Enter GuADARRAMA from his house, with his sword drawn, end 
dragging out LORENZO. 


Guad. Come along, rascal! Tell me the truth, infamous villain! 
Lor. Famous! Famous yourself, sir. Take care what you say. Doy’t call 
me famous t 
Guad. Tell me directly, scoundrel, whom you took that letter to from my 
daughter? : . 
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Lor. Took it to! Why I took it to———Now listen—I took it to——You have 
a confounded deal of curiosity. 

Guad. Have you a mind to be strangled, dog? (collars him.) 

Lor. No, truly—Take care what you do—Hold a My young mis- 
tress gave me the letter—mind—she gave it to me—and I took it. 

Guad. Who the devil doubts that! But where? 

Lor. She said to me, says she, Lorenzo, says she, there—there’s a rial for 
thee; and do thou take that letter thou knowest where. 

Guad. Oh, ho! What, she paid you beforehand then : and you, like a good- 
for-nothing knave, are plotting with my daughter to dishonour me. 

Lor. Do you think so? Lord, sir, we can’t dishonour you. 

Guad. How so? 

Lor. Because, sir, you have no honour. 

Guad. You impudent dog! Have you a mind to have my sword up your 
back-bone ? 

Ler. Who, me! Mercy forbid! Oh lord, sir! Pil tell you all, if you will 
but hide that horrible spit! 

Guad. Indeed but I will not—Come, sir; come to the point! 

Lor, Well, well, sir! Well—Pray, sir—do you know—your brother-—— 

Guad. There’s a pretty question!—To be sure I do, booby. 

Lor, Oh, well—But the—the letter was not for him.—Pray, sir—do you 
know 

Guad. Do I know the devil! I want to know nobody but my daughter’s gal- 
Jant. ' 

Lor Tch, tch—Lord, sir—why didn’t you say so at first. I should then have 
told you very frankly that I know—I know—I know nothing of him. 

Guad. You don’t, hound! Stop, stop a litthe—Pll warrant me I have a secret 
will make you find the use of your tongue. (eats him.) 

Lor. Oh, lord !—Oh, ‘lord! Oh, lord !—Murder !—Fire!—Help, help !—Oh, 
my wicked master! He has killed me—he has knocked out my brains! Oh 
oh !—— 

Enter the MERCHANT. 

Merch. Hey-day!—What is the matter here, signior Guadarrama? What’s 
all this noise in the street about? This is behaviour that people would little ex- 
pect from you, sir ! 

Guad. Why, what would you have me do, neighbour ?—I have a thicfin 


my house, a scoundrel to whom I give my bread, and 
Lor. ‘Vhere, sir ;—you hear—you hear his accusation—W onderful! He gives 


me bread, and I eat it! 

Guad. Yes, traitor! But I don’t give it you to carry love-letters between my 
daughter and her gallant. 

Lor. Oh, fie, sir!— What are you going to tell the gentleman ? 

Grad. Why airrah, is it not truth? 
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Lor. Sir! Sir! If there be a wicked man in the whole world, it is my mas- 
ter—There has he kept metied up like a dog to a manger all last night, because 
I would not carry a billet-doux from him to a certain very honest virtuous wo- 
man, who is one of his best friends too: and now he has the impudence, I mean 
imprudence, to say it was a love-letter from his daughter.—(aside, to the Mer- 
chant) The old lying libertine ! 

Merch. Why, truly, if that be the fact, [think the lad is in the right. Is it 
proper for a person of your years to employ youth upon such errands? 

Guad. So! so! so!—Here’s another!—And so you give more credit to the 
‘mpertinences of that booby, than to me! Me, whom you have known so many 
years, and have seen discharging the duties of so many honourable employments? 

Lor. (to the Merchant) Oh, yes! honourable employments!—To be sure he 
was four years hangman at Saragossa! 

Guad. See, see!—Is it possible for human impudence to surpass this!— 
Let me get at him—let me get at him—Pil murder him! 

Merch. Moderate your anger, signior Guadarrama—I believe you; and would 
advise you to turn this whimsical fellow away : for, by what I can percieve of you 
both, it is not likely you should agree together. 

Guad. With all my heart; the sooner the better! And I hope I shall never 
see his face again, for I have not had a moment’s quiet since he has been withne. 

Lor. Oh! Pil go as soon as he pleases: but, pray, desire him to pay me what 
I owe him first. 

Guad. Why, booby ! jack-ass! num-scull ! If you owe me, how can I have 
any thing to pay you? Get along about your business, hound! and never enter 
my house again. 

Lor Why, what should I do in your house? (mutters) An old drunken hob- 
goblin! Would you have me starved, till I am as dry, as shrivelled, and as ugly 

_as yourself? 

Guad. This is to much! Pll teach you, sir-—— 

[ Exit Lorenzo. 

Merch. He is fled—Never mind him; he is beneath your notice: all that 
he wants is to put you in a passion. 

Guaal. Heaven be praised for my deliverance !—I assure you, sir, he is one 
of the wickedest dogs in the universe. There never was such another lazy, awk- 
ward, insolent, cheating, gormandizing, stupid beast; with every vice, and 
without one good quality!—But let us talk of something else. ‘My daughter 
gives me a great deal of uneasiness : she has fallen in love with somebody ; who 
he is I don’t know; and I have discovered that she writes to him. Her extreme 
youth may occasion her to commit some folly that would be the death of me. 
You are a Wise man; what would vou advise me to do? 

Merch. Humph!—If I were in your place, I would always carry the key of 
my house in my pocket : then nobody could come to see my daughter, unless 
were present ; and if she went out, I would always go along with ser. 
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Guwad. Very true—very true! Thank you, my good friend. I will take your 
advice : we shall see, then, who will overreach me. Let me beg of you to dome 
another favour. Do you yourself read my daughter a lecture upon her impru- 
dence: she does not want delicacy; and I don"t doubt but she will blush at 
her fault when she finds that the whole neirhbourhood knows it. 

Merch. If you think that it will be of any use, Pll do it with all my heart. I 
must come, however, by and by; for at present I have some business to trans- 
act that I must not neglect. Permit me therefore to take my leave. 

Guad. My very good friend, I wish you a good day. (Eait Merchant)— 
Oh! what an intolerable burden is it for a man who is a widower to have an un- 
married handsome daughter upon his hands! Your house is haunted by every 
idle young fellow in the parish. ButIshall be a match for them; they may 
stand and kick their heels in the street till they cough themselves into comsump- 
tions, if they please, before they shall find an opportunity of whispering the least 
word to Isabella! No, no; I defy them! 

Enter LEANDER; with him LorENzO, dressed like a woman, and covered with a 


large veil: they speak tog ether at the top of the stage. 


Lean. Yonder is your master, Lorenzo! Hide your face Pe ‘and, when you 


are in the house, remember to tell my dear Isabella every word I have repeated 
to you. 

Ter. Yes; and so I suppose her father will either break my neck, or kilt 

e by starving me. 

Lean, Never fear; we shall soon come to your assistance: only take care to 
pay your part well—Signior Guadarramma, I hope I have the happiness to 
to see you in good health. 

Guad. Ah, signior Leander! Good-morrow; good-morrow! What has brought 
you to this part of the town so soon in the morning? 

Lean. Something which I believe will claim your attention as much as mine. 
I know you to be a worthy good-natured man, and I dare say you will not refuse 
me the favour I am going to ask of you. This lady happened just now to be 
conversing in the street with one of her relations: her husband, who unfortu- 
nately did not know the gentleman was related to him, imagined him to be his 
wife’s gallant, and on that supposition fell into a terrible passion: ay, and if it 
had not been for me, would certainly have killedher. Let me beg of you, then, 
sir, to receive her into your house for a short time, till several well disposed 
people, and the relation himself, can convince her husband ofthe unjustness of 
his suspicions. 

Guad. Indeed, signior Leander, I don’t know what to say to this. I should 
be glad to oblige you by protecting the lady; but I should be sorry to have it 
reported that my house is become the asylum of imprudent people. 

Jeun. Oh, sir, you may assure yourself I would not interest myself in the 
behalf of sugh people ; much less entreat you to receive them into a house so 
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respectable as yours. This lady isa miracle of virtue and prudence. Her hus- 
band, in the first transport of passion, has used her ill; but, when he shall know 
the truth, he will acknowledge himself infinitely obliged to you; and you will 
obtain the character, through the whole city, of the protector of the unfortunate. 


Guad. Well, sir, ifthat be the case, pray leave the lady; and, I assure you, 


I shall be happy to do her every service in my power. 

Tean. I don’t doubtit, sir. I expected nothing less from your known be- 
nevolence, 

Lor. (aside to Leander) Sir! sir! Either make haste and finish your dialogue, 
or let me have a share in it; for I am devilishly tired of holding my tongue. 
Pray, sir, have you a mind that I should discover my charms, and—— 

Jean. Stop your noise, you confounded booby ! 

Tor. Have acare: don’t tell him my name: If youonce mention Lorenzo, 
we are undone; and I know you lovers are so absent, and so imprudent 

Lean. The devil take your tongue ! Don’t tell him yourself, and I'll warrant I 
sha’n’t.—(aloud) I commit you, dear madam, to the protection of this worthy 
gentleman ; and so I hope I shall soon return with good success. 

[ Exit Leander. 

Guad Permit me, madam, the honour of your hand, to conduct you into my 
house; where hope you will consider yourself the mistress, and dispose of it 
as you please 

Lor. (counterse'ting a woman's voice) Me, sir! Oh, no, sir! Not for the 
world, sir! Only give me plenty of victuals and drink: for, to be sure, I must 
confess I do find | have a most dangerous gnawing at my stomach ! 

Guad. (aside) This is a strange beginning fora fine lady !——I hope, 
madam, we shall find means to satisfy your hunger. 

Lor. 1 am not unreasonable ; only give me for breakfast a dozen of well fed 
pigeons, an omelet, a large loaf, and four bottles of your best wine, and I shall 
be satisfied. 

Guad. Four bottles of wine ! 

Lor: Four bottles—1 woukd not touch a drop more: I am delicate in my 
drinking, and have a mortal aversion to drunkenness. 

Guad. Well, well; walk in, if you please —Four bottles of wine! (aside) 
[Guadarrama bows to Lorenzo, and presents his hand, which Lorenzo returns 
with a kick}—What is the meaning of all this, madam! Have I been guilty of 
any rudeness to you that you should kick me? 

ier. Impertinent fellow! What did you mean by squeezing my hand! I 
would have you know, sir, [am a person of extreme delicacy ; and plague take 
me, if you squeeze my hand again, but Pili—— 

Guad. Nay, pray, madam, let me beg of you not to put yourself in a pas- 
sion. (Guadarrama kuocks at the door)—Isabella! Isabella! Come here, childs 


want to speak with you. 
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Enter IsaBpEeLLa. 


#ab. What did you want, sir ? 

Guad. Take great care of this lady. Keep her company; and see that 
she wants for nothing: she is a person of distinction. 

Isab. 1 shall be sure to obey you, sir. 

[ Exeunt Isabella and Lorenzo. 

Guad. Oh! love, love!—How mighty is thy power !—I did but touch the 
hand of that lady, and I feel myselftransported! My imagination tells me she 
is as beautiful as an angel! Her brilliant eyes—her rosy cheeks—her Hey- 
day! Iam turning foolish —Well, and after this, now, should I be surprised 
that my daughter, in the spring-time of life, should indulge the tender passions ; 
when I, though the snow of winter lies upon my head, cannot resist their in- 
fluence! 


Enter LEANDER. 

Tean. 1 am come, signior Guadarrama, to return you thanks for your 
kindness, and to re-conduct the lady to her husband; who is now satifised of 
her innocence, and no longer angry. 

Guad. She is a charming creature! I am in love with her myself, even in 
this short space.—Isabella. (he knocks at the door.) 

Isab. (within) Sir! 

Guad. Desire the lady to walk down, and be happy. Her husband is re- 
conciled. 

isab. She is coming in a moment, sir. 


Enter IsaABELLA, disguised in the long mantle and veil of LeRENZO. 


Guad. There, Sir, conduct the lady home; and I flatter myself she will 
have no cause to complain of the treatment she received at my house. 

Isab. (aside to Leander) For Heaven’s sake, make haste! I am terrified to 
death. 

Tean. Farewell, sir. And believe me Iam exceedingly obliged to you. 

[ Exeunt Isabella and Leander. 

Guad. Now will I go in and give my daughter some good advice. I will 
convince her, by this lady’s example, how circumspect women ought to be in 
their most trifling actions.—Though, on consideration, the morning is fine, and 
there is nobody walking this way. 1 had better call her down ; and so we may 
both enjoy the fresh air, and the beauty of the day.— Isabella! 

Lor. (at the window, in his own dress) My dear darling of a papa, what 
do you want? 

Guad. Oh, Heaven! what do I sce? 

Lor. Oh, papa! Your hard-leartedness, and eternal harangues, have made 
this great ugly beard grow, at which you seem so much astonished. And if 
you continue your maundering, t shall shortly have the whiskers of a Turkish 


janizary. 
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Guad. By what enchantment, wretch! did you get into my house? 
Ler. Enchantment! There is no enchantment in the case. You put me here 

yourself: p 
Guad. Where is my daughter? 
Tor. With her husband; who received her at your own hands. 

Guad. Miserabie old man!—Rascal! Pll have you hanged. 


Enter LEANDER and ISABELLA, with Musicians and dancers. 


FIRST MUSICIAN. 






Happy father, sleep in peace ; 
Love thy daughter’s fate secures; 
Hymen and Love thy cares decrease, 
The cares Suspicion still endures. 
Happy father, sleep in peace, 
Thy joys will have a large increase ! 


SECOND MUSICIAN. 






Happy father, sleep in peace; 

Love and Hymen now combine : 
To give your joys a large increase, 

And cherish life’s decline: 

The little prattlers soon thou'lt see, 

Sweet pictures of thy former days, 
Come clinging round thy aged knee, } 
To chant their infant lays. 

Happy father, sleep in peace, 


RRO 
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Thy joys will have a large increase! 

Guad. What gentlemen ! do you come to deride me because my daughter 
has been stolen away from me? 

Isab. Let me beg of you, gentlemen, to have done. No, my dear ; 
father! they do not mean to deride you. Behold me at your feet; excuse, forgive } 
my fault. Never will I rise from the ground till I am restored to that tender- 
ness of which you have hitherto given me so many proofs. 





Lean. 1 knew, sir, it was not your intention to marry your daughter; I 
therefore durst not demand her of you. We loved cach other; we have been 
married these eight days: the thing now is past remedy. You are acquainted 
with my birth and fortune; let not your forgivenness be wanting to make our 
Lappiness*complete. I will exert every duty and attention to efface from your 
memory the error that love has caused me to commit. 

Guad. ‘Come to my arms, my dear children! I cannot be angry with yorf. 
T approve your union.—Come, let us be merry; let us think of nothing but jor! 
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A DANCE. 





(LorENZo sings at the window) 






Tn vain old men may snarl and watch, 
And barricade the house; 

For love as sure the girls will catch; 

As cat will catch a mouse. 













PORTUGUESE THEATRE. 






The history of the Portuguese stage may be related in 
a very few lines. The theatre of that country is indeed of it- 
self so unimportant as a national concern, and is indebted so 
much more to the productions of the Spanish poets than its own, 
for the little support it has had, that we were disposed to class it 
under the head of the Spanish Theatre. Upon reflection, how- 









ever, we deem it advisable to conform to strict regularity, to 






give it under its own proper name, and to offer in a distinct 






section the few words of notice it deserves. 

Under the twofold evils of secular and ecclesiastical despot- 
ism, which has been for ages the bane of arts, science and ge- 
nius in Portugal, the theatre of Lisbon, if indeed it could be 
truly said ever to have existed in full life and vigour, pined away 









rt and languished. ‘The power of the church, and under its be- 






numbing influence, the torpor and stupefaction of the people, 
stifled every attempt of the dramatic genius of the country to 
raise a theatre, till royal authority interposed, and the king di- 
rected that the opera should be established in the capital, in 
consequence of which a theatre was built. But behold! when 
erected, it was found to be of little use. For the flames and 
smoke of the inquisition had long banished the muses from the 











land, and the gloomy joyless spirit of the people, combined 
with the discipline of the church to discourage the stage. 







Spanish pieces only were performed, and that rich kingdom pre- 





sented the curious spectacle of a magnificent theatre without 






means to employ it. The very reverse of France, which at that 






time teemed with some of the finest dramatic productions in the 





MOT 


world, and had no theatre upon which to act them. The entire 


overthrow of that superb building, for such has the theatre of 
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Lisbon been described, was scarcely considered as worthy of 
being reckoned among the mischiefs occasioned by the dread- 
ful earthquake which laid that city in ruins. Had that edifice 
been the only one overwhelmed upon the occasion, the earth- 
quake might well have been considered as a public benefit, since 
the expeyse attending the theatre was enormous, while its pro- 
duce was next to nothing, the performances being so few, and 
the expenditure so great, that every representation cost the pub- 
lic on an average four thousand dollars. 

But this miserable state of the Stage is not to be ascribed to 
any deficiency ofnatural talents peculiarto Portugal. That country 
has to boast of a few native writers of excellence, not inferior 
to those of its neighbouring kingdoms. Balthazar, a name of 
high renown in his country, wrote dramas, called Autos, upon 
the same plan as the ancient Mysteries of France, of which 
mention will be made hereafter. Another poet, named Henrico 
de Gomez wrote no less than two and twenty comedies; and 
another of the name of Gil Vincente, who may be considered as 


the Plautus of Portugal, is allowed to have been the model on 


which Lofiez de Vega, and Quevedo constructed their produc- 
tions. Nor does the reputation of the Portuguese dramatic wri- 
ters rest onthe grounds of national predilection. Great literary 
characters of other nations have owned and done homage to their 
genius, and the enlightened, and sagacious Erasmus learned the 
Portuguese language for no other purpose than to read the co- 
medies of Gil Vincente. 


THE ITALIAN STAGE. 


It has been well observed that theatrical productions taste of 
the country in which they are produced as perfectly and dis- 
tinctly as the wine, the corn, or any other of its productions — 
This proposition might be extended further; for it may with equal 
truth be asserted that the plays of this day are completely des- 
criptive of the taste of the particular age and fashion of the 
times in which they are produced. The present degenerate 
State and frivolity of the British gentry compared with the man-, 
ners of their grave and sturdy ancestors, are well symbolized by 
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the trash palmed upon the world by the present dramatists of 
England. This would not be the case if dramatic poets, instead 
of avowedly feeding the corrupt taste of the people to answer 
the needy convenience of their purses, or, as one of them has 
said “to eat,” took nature for their guide, and addressed them- 
selves to the most perfect and purely intelligent part of the pub- 
lic mind. If, like Shakspeare, Massinger, and other great mas- 
ters of old, they held up a mirror in its proper position, and 
catched in it a just reflection of general truth, instead of cajoling’ 
the world with a magic lantern train of deceptions, the shadowy 
outliies of particular absurd modes, the transient distortions of 
our race; and impudently offering such trumpery tothe publicas a 
picture of man, when itis only a caricature sketch of his caprices 
and deformities. An eccentric but shrewd old fellow, talking 
upon this subject at the chapter Coffee-House in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, said he was tired of looking for a play and of being 
always disappointed. “ I buy a new comedy” said he, “ in hopes 
of finding a reasonable picture of human nature, and when I 
read it I find myself treated like Wat Shandy in the novel, who 
after many months expectation of a fine foal from his favourite 
mare, finds nothing but a hideous mule. Time after time the 
fellows have served me thus; so that now I never look to one of 
their productions without anticipating the long ears of the pa- 
rent.” 

That any, even the very best poets, should not occasionally 
wander from the course of general nature in pursuit of some 
capricious peculiarity of manner, intirely distinct from the ge- 
neral character of man, it were hopeless to expect. The drama, 
therefore, as it always has caught, so it always will catch more 
or less of the tincture from the people among whom it is written, 
and that a tolerable estimate may therefore be made of the man- 
ners and morals of a people from the works of its dramatic poets, 
is a truth which may be taken for granted. The character of the 
English in the reigns of James and Elizabeth may be deduced 
as faithfully from the writings of Sidney, Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson and their contemporaries, as the morals of Charles the 


' second’s reign may be inferred from the abominable indecencies 


and immorality of the writers of that time. 
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For this reason the dramatic compositions of any country will 
bé good or bad in proportion to the virtues, the vices, and the 
knowledge af the people. Where the theatre has approached 
most near to perfection, there it may be assumed as a truth that 
the people have advanced nearest to excellence in knowledge; 
are most enlightened, most virtuous, and most patriotic. While 
on the other hand it may be taken for granted that where the 
stage has always been contemptible, corrupt, licentious, or fool- 
ish, the people have been radically bad, ignorant, degraded and 
vicious. 


The drama of Italy as compared with the moral state of its. 


inhabitants affords the most forcible illustration imaginable of 
this principle. How depraved the stage was in old Rome has 
already been shown: many circumstances inherent in the nature 
of that people, and intheir government, laws and institutions, 
conspired to debase it. From habit too turbulent and restless 
to encourage a refined as well as robust taste for theatrical 
productions, they cultivated a destructive and abominable policy 
which intruded itself into every public concern and strained it to 
answer the worst purposes. Mutiny, innovation, rebellion, treason, 
cabal, intrigue and even assassination were thus promoted. The 
public amusements were converted intoinstruments of the most 
mischievous kind: but at all times were resorted to as convenient 
means of diverting the minds of the people from their grievances 
or their dangers, and sometimes to throw them off their guard 
against a conspiracy, or some treacherous design against their 
property, their liberties or their lives. As an incitement io 
virtue, or as a stimulus to glory or deeds of honour or heroism, it 
was never systematically applied. Thus their dramatic poets 
were in their day held in degradation, and ranked below their 
mummers, tumblers, rope-dancers and gladiators; an abomina- 
ble perversion and gross vitiation of the public mind, which the 
wicked policy of the emperor Augustus himself induced him to 
promote. 

The modern Italians, who inherited the vices and added to 
them without possessing any of the virtues of the old Romans, 
and who, without a vestige of the greatness, courage, hardihood, 
oP magnanimity of their predecessors, were slaves to the volup- 
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tuousness, licentiousness, and effeminacy of the worst of the Ro- 
mans in the declension of the empire, had still a worse stage. In 
their drama as in their manners and morals, they sunk into 
greater depravity: among the old Romans there was some alloy 
of virtue in the vice; among the Italians all was one concrete 
mass of vice and littleness without the mitigation of one virtue 
or excellence. Their theatrical representations fully corres- 
pond with their character. Their comedies, stupid buffoonery; 
their tragedies, dull, inflated and uninteresting, or only interest- 
ing at times by disgusting circumstances of horror. Speaking 
of one of the most celebrated of these, entitled “ The Feast of 
the Statue,” the refined St. Evremond says “Inever see it with- 
out wishing the abominable author thunderstruck with his abo- 
minable Atheist; for the most patient of mankind would die with 
languor at that most stupid of all stupid things.” 

As a specimen of the Italian drama let us take the celebrated 
piece of Radamisthus and Zenobia. The play commences all at 
once witha combat of some hundred persons or more on the 
stage. They fight before the audience, invest a fort, storm it, and 
carry itby force. Well, all thisis not,so far at least,so grossly absurd. 
But Punchinellobreaks inuponthe scene, blackguards the chiefs, 
tefrifies the soldiers, makes a villainous jest of the hero of the 
piece, caricatures the speeches, and acts and speaks with the 
same ridiculous, indelicate buffoonery with which the punch of 
the lowest British puppet-show would act in a country village, 
where he was absolved from all fears from the delicacy of his 
audience. But this is not the most ridiculous part of the per- 
formance. Zenobia is made a most frightful and yet ludicrous 
contrastto signor Punchinello; talks most laughably of her virtue 
and her delicacy, gets into a caricatured fright lest some one 
should attempt to commit violence upon her charms, and goés 
beyond any thing ever exhibited in British farce, in the display 
of affectation and coquettish airs. To heighten this disgusting 
farcery, Zenobia is always represented by a very coarse man with 
a black beard and a wig made of sheep skin with the long wool 
on it. 

Yet such as the dramatic entertainments of modern Italy 
wete, and irreconcilable tothe feelings and taste of men of com- 
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mon sense as they must have been, they were first brought 
forth under the auspices and in the pontificate of that illus- 
trious patron and promoter of literature, Leo the Tenth. The 
first regular tragedy produced in Europe after the dark ages, 
was Softhonisba, composed by the Pope’s nuncio, the celebrated 
bishop Trissino. The first comedy was the Calandra of the 
cardinal Bibiena. Afterwards the celebrated author of the “ Or- 
lando Furioso”’ wrote for the stage; and respecting him an anec- 
dote is related worthy the attention of every curious reader. 
Ithappened one day the father of Ariosto was greatly enraged with 
him for some supposed offence, and scolded him in the most vio- 
lent and bitter terms. The youth made no answer, but patiently 
listened to all that was said, and marked it with profound atten- 
tion. Not a word escaped his lips in contradiction to his father; 
not an effort did he make to justify himself, or palliate the fault 
with which he was charged. He manifested on the contrary the 
most eager curiosity to hear the lecture to an end, and consider- 
able regret that it didnot continue longer. Upon being asked 
when the father retired by a friend who was present, why he had 
not defended himself, he replied that he was more advantageous- 
ly engaged in collecting all that fell from his father, in order to 
introduce it into a play he was composing. “I have been for 
some time” said he, “employed in writing a comedy, and have 
been for a day or two stopped by the difficulty I found in com- 
pleting a scene of a father reprimanding his.son; indeed I have 
been at a great loss; but as soon as ever my father began, his 
words and his manner so fully expressed that which I was desi- 
rous to represent, that my attention was immediately arrested, I 
became insensible to every thing but the object I had in view 
for my comedy, I saw at once that he afforded me the best op- 
portunity possible for drawing a picture from nature, and while 
employed in watching his voice, his face, and his action, and 
catching his expressions, I never regarded whether what he laid 
to my charge was true or false.” 

Metastasio composed some operas in which the unities are 
very strictly adhered to, at the same time that they are replete 
with poetic fire, and elegant expression. Tasso, Guarini, and 
afew other Italian poets have written several beautiful pieces, 
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which, though dramatic, cannot be properly ranked under either 
of the heads of tragedy or comedy, according to our acceptation 
of those terms. The Pastor Fido, so universally celebrated, and 
so justly admired, is one of those; the dminéa is another. Tasso 
and Guarini were no less eminent as scholars than as poets; both 
were endowed with a vigorous judgment and a very refined 
taste, and itis highly probable knew more than most poets since 
their day of that part of Grecian literature: it is therefore likely 
that their dramatic pastorals came nearer than our comic pieces 
to what the Grecks called comedy; a term, which, from its de- 
rivation, evidently meant “ village song.’”’ Most of the other wri- 
ters however thought differently, and denied that the pastoral 
was true comedy, which according to their notions and their 
writings would indeed be a confused medley of every species of 
drama. 

Of such senseless farragos therefore as their plays it is im- 
possible to collect an idea from a general description. Such an 
unnatural heterogencous jumble as they made up of devils, cu- 
pids, sanguinary and despotic tyrants, dying, sighing lovers, 
puncellos, valets, and scaramotches, may be considered as per- 
fectly nondescript and belonging to no particular species. Con- 
temptible as those materials were, they were conducted in a 
manner not less ridiculous; and, if they deserve a name at all, 
should be called “ Exhibitions to raise Laughter;” and laughter 
they did raise; for after all, wretched as they were, their stupidi- 
ty, absurdity, and grotesque humour, rendered it impossible for 
auditors to refrain from merriment during the whole exhibition. 

Yet it is thought by many of those who have investigated 
the rise and progress of the dramatic art, that to those very ex- 
travagant productions the French stage is in a great degree in- 
debted for its best improvement. Before the introduction of 
those pieces into France, the French theatre was the most dull 
and insipid of all others, and the taste of the French languished 
in hebetude under the cumbrous heaviness of their dull, verbose 
dramas, in which one single action unimportant in itself, and un- 
interesting to the auditors, “ dragged its slow length along, in 
monotonous verses, through five long tedious acts, and was dig- 
nified with the name of Comedy. The laughter-causing levity of 
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the Italian pieces gradually insinuated itself, and in time became 
so prevalent in France that a lightness in the taste of that nation 
universally obtained, and has ever since continued to hold its 
place there. To this taste the dramatic writers were obliged to 
conform. Being much nearer to truth and nature than the old 
composition, the superiority of the new improved drama was ac- 
knowledged. It was of course adopted by men of genius, and 
the French comedy became at once interesting and entertain- 
ing. Among the comic writers of Italy, Goldoni is perhaps the 
most celebrated and admired by his countrymen; yet his pieces 
are wild, extravagant, and rhapsodical, and certainly in point of 
real merit yield to those of Machiavel. On the whole, the Italian 
operas which are sometimes splendid and grand, are the only 
considerable dramatic spectacles of which Italy can fairly boast, 
the French having so far improved the Italian comedy by incor- 
poration with their own, that the former hides its diminished 
head, and is thrown entirely into the shade by comparison. 
Nevertheless, such is the powerful influence of the drama- 
tic art, that even Italian plays have been known to produce very 
extraordinary effects upon the moral conduct of men. Moral 
utility, says a celebrated writer, may be greatly promoted by 
every species of dramatic writing; but the authors of plays have 
often improperly claimed a superiority as moral teachers. It has 
been strangely maintained by all adversaries of the drama, that 
because comedy is employed to exhibit folly and portray vice, 
it is the friend of folly and vice. Even had authors any such in- 
tention, this would only be possible in a relative and inferior 
degree. A relative and inferior degree of vice and folly may be, 
and often is taught by the most sound and orthodox moral 
instructors; for unless the understandings of men were so cor- 
rect, as accurately to discriminate where virtue ends and where 
vice and folly begin, to this evil, whoever may be the teacher, 
those who are instructed must submit. Whatever the place, 
and wherever seen, vice, when known, is detested, and folly 
laughed at; and where, with so hearty a good will, such branded 
shame and such effectual contempt, as on the stage? There is, 
much laughter in life; and yet there are but few modes of ex- 
citing laughter. Some have maintained thatthe consciousness 
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of superiority is its only source. Generally speaking, a thing 
laughed at, is a thing despised; and who will intentionally imi- 
tate that which he despises? Where is there so incessant a fund 
of laughter as the stage supplies? Or what human writings con- 
tain like a comedy, in so small a compass, so vast a volume of 
morality? Could the Manuel of Epictetus be sufficiently fami- 
liarised to the unlettered, admirable as it is, it might exhibit a 
less mixture of error, but would even then be of inferior force: 
for, by the thoughtless multitude it must still be read as a task: 
while they will always resort to the play-house as to a place of 
supreme: pleasure, and there, while they are amused, receive 
excellent moral instruction. 


Guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefact'ons. 


A certain prince, duke of Parma, who was distinguished by 
an uncommon understanding as well as the most brilliant vir- 
tues, had at his court a favourite old nobleman, who he had rea- 
son to believe was yielding himself to the most blind and. des- 
perate devotion to the vicious arts ofa woman of infamous cha- 
racter. Lamenting that a person for whom he entertained, not 
only the most ardent friendship, but in all other respects but that 
alluded to, the highest opinion, should be the slave of a passion 
so scandalous, and the victim of such abominable arts, he re- 
solved to attempt his reformation without hurting his feelings 
by the indelicacy of direct rebuke or admonition; and made se- 
veral efforts for the purpose; but finding them all ineffectual he 
at last had recourse to the following expedients. He causeda 
comedy to be written, in which the old nobleman’s infirmity was 
so strongly and skilfully portrayed that it could not be mis- 
taken, and yet could be known in its particular personal applica- 
tion by no one but him for whose reformation it was designed.— 
When the play was to be performed the duke took the nobleman 
to see it. The effect corresponded to the prince’s benevolent 
intention, the old nobleman was so heart struck with the re- 
proach, that he immediately discarded his mistress, and private- 
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ly returned his thanks to the duke for the instructjon he had 
received, which he declared he would scrupulously obey to the 
end of his life. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF MASSINGER. 


Ir has seldom been denied, that among the British dramatic 
poets Massinger ranks next to Shakspeare, and the most pro- 
found judges have given it as their opinion, that he is often not 
much inferior, and sometimes fully equal to that stupendous ob- 
ject of the people of England’s admiration. That his works 
should have remained so long in obscurity, and his merits be 
known only to those who had the curiosity and perseverance to 
hunt out his beauties, in the imperfect and mutilated first im- 
pressions of his plays, must be lamented, but yet can easily be 
accounted for. When they were read it was only to be plundered; 
und whenever they were studied for republication it was by men 
who brought no one requisite to the work, unless ignorance and 
presumption can be considered as such. At length a gentleman 
eminently qualified, by learning as well as genius, for the task, 
(Mr. W. Gifford, author of the Baviad and Meviad, and transla- 
tor of Juvenal) resolved to disengage our great poet from the 
ignorance and licentiousness of his editors, and to give him his 
station among the dramatic bards of his country. To this end, 
he, with infinite labour, collected, and in some degree purified 
his works, and gave to the public an edition of them, preceded by 
an introduction, and accompanied with annotations which display 
the editor’s sagacity as well as profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject and of the author’s genius. The learned doctor Ferriar too, 
the celebrated detector of supposed plagiarisms in the works of 
Sterne, has published a luminous éssay on the writings of Mas, 
singer; since which, sir James Bland Burgess has brought out 
one of his plays, altered and cleared of its obscenities. For such 
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was still the corrupt taste of the times in which he wrote, that 
even the excellent Massinger has condescended to pollute his 
compositions with scenes as impure and indecent as any that 
disgrace the pages of Wycherly, Otway, or Behn. Thus, in a 
century and a half after his death, and not before, was justice 
done by his countrymen to the works of the second dramatic poet 
of England. 

In no department of human affairs has injustice gained a grea- 
ter ascendance, or Fortune played more capricious tricks upon 
the blindness of mankind, than inthe intellectual world. For past 


ages, and particularly during the last five and twenty years, the most 


contemptible compositions have appeared in rapid succession, 
and after enjoying an ephemcral existence, during which they fil- 
led the gaping multitude with vacant rapture for their day, floated 
down the tide of fashion into eternal oblivion, leaving their authors 
enriched by public folly and ignorance, and the public taste cor- 
ruptod by their authors, at the same time that an abundance of the 
most admirable productions of the human mind lay neglected and 
despised, though ready at their hands and courting perusal. 

Of this kind are the dramas of Massinger, which we think it our 
duty to introduce as gencrally as possible, and earnestly to re- 
commend to the acquaintance of our readers, pledging ourselves 
that they will find much pleasure and much profit in the intimacy. 
Indolent men, who would rather live on to the end of life in mis- 
conception than obtain conyiction of truth by the intolerable pain 
of labour, and who prefer to take a vulgar error for granted ra- 
ther than be at the trouble to seck out grounds for a rational opi- 
nion of their own, will perhaps find it convenient to hesitate upon 
the claims which we advance on the part of Massinger, and con- 
clude ratherthat the praises of his present admirers are unfound- 
ed, than thatsuch a mine of intellectual wealth should so long have 
remained unknown by the whole people of England, or that a na- 
tion so enlightened and lavish of honours to its illustrious men, 
should have been for a century and a half blind to the beauties of 
a dramatic poet excelled only by Shakspeare. 

Superficial men who have hooped in the whole of their taste 
or desires of enjoyment within the poor compass of the current 
drama of the present day, though they should be prevailed upon 
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to reail, will not be able for a long time to expand the grasp of 
their minds to the gigantic massive bulk of such a genius, or te 
invigorate their taste to a just relish for the robust beauties with 
which the works of Massinger abound. Every thing that is solid 
and durable is of slow growth: a taste for such productions as 
those of which we speak, once acquired, can never be lost—but 
will certainly take some time in acquiring. 

In every civilized community, however, there exists a body of 
menofsuperior natural mind and superiorattainments, whose de- 
cisions, by a process as natural and irresistible as the operations of 
the physical world, insinuate themselves into the mass of society, 
and ultimately shape the general taste and give the law to public 
opinion, with no less certainty than the waters whether they tric- 
kle unseen, under the earth, wind gently in the stream, or thun- 
der in the torrent or the cataract, still proceed to their destination 
and mix with and fertilize the earth. Those who sit next to them 
insensibly adopt their opinions, and as insensibly communicate 
them to those below. In this, as inall othercountries, such a body 
of men exists, andto it may on this occasion be very aptly addres- 
sed the lines which William Whitehead the poet addressed to 
David Garrick, and which afterwards so powerfully influenced 


that wonderful actor’s conduct, 


A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too. 


Of these lines, it is related by Arthur Murphey, that they made 
so deep an impression on Mr. Garrick that he adopted the sen- 
timent, and ever after made it the rule ofhis conduct; the conse- 
quence of which, to use Murphey’s words, was “ that @ true taste 
anda manly relish for moral and instructive composition soon fire- 
vailed.” Let the same laudable ambition fire the bosoms of 
the literary men of America. Tothem, in the first place, we 
urge this subject, and appeal in the names of Massinger and 
Literature, not so much on account of the rational pleasures which 
every intelligent reader must derive from the pages of that po- 
et, but with a view to the propagation of a more bold, correct and 
masculine taste among the poeple. Were a relish for such 
compositions as those of Massinger once circulated among the 
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youth of the country, they would soon lose all liking for those 
works which now unfortunately usurp their whole regards, only 
because they exempt them from the intolerable toil of thinking. 
The most Frenchified and affected of the English coxcombry find 
itnecessary to take a cut of wholesome beef from the sideboard, to 
which fashion has of late exiled the sirloin and the chine, in 
order to relieve themselves from the sickly inanition and painful 
effects of the Daubes, the frog-fricassees, and the fetit fates of 
France. 

The only substantial objection that has ever been made tothe com- 
positions of Massinger is the obscenity of certain parts of them; 
and this objection we should consider valid and conclusive if the 
offensive parts of any of his plays were so intimately contignated 
with the body of the work that they could not be removed with- 
out pulling down the whole structure. That however is far from 
being the case. Generally speaking, the indecent parts are so far 
from being necessary to the action or progress of the piece, that 
they appear to have been lugged in by the head and shoulders 
merely for the gratification of a public taste corrupt and vitiated 
beyond all example: but whilethe author has made use of these 
impurities as a kind of passport to public favour, it is evident 
not only from the manner of their introduction, but from the in- 
feriority of their execution, that they were not the spontaneous 
issues of his own imagination. Even the comic scenes, which are 
polluted with them, derive neither wit, humour, point or laugh- 
able effect from them: onthe contrary the humour of the scene 
appears tous to be heightened by the total abscission of those nox- 
ious passages. How far it is practicable to givethe publicthe full 
sterling gold without any of the dross of this great poet, may be in- 
ferred from the play of the Bondman now presented to the pub- 
lic, which in itsoriginal form, is as replete as any other of Massin- 
ger’s plays with obscene passages, and which, without any trans- 
position of the scenes, or any omission of length, has been so pu- 
rified that it may be read without starting an idea to the imagi- 
nation of modesty that can tinge its cheek with a blush. 

The best grounded objection to alterations of authors is, that 
those foragers on others’ farms, who assume the office of improver, 
instead of taking the pruning knife, resort to the axe, and hack 
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and hew the whole trunk so that it bears no resemblance to its 
former self. Vanity, self-armed with privilege, seldom knows 
how to set limits to the exercise of power. We think sir J. Bland 
Burgess has made unnecessary mutilation in the text of Mas- 
singer as well as in the title of his play. In all such cases the au- 
thor’s work should be kept as entire as the design of the altera- 
tion will permit. 

As we mean to give in succession the plays of this great poet, 
sweetened without impairing the richness of their fragrance, we 
present our readers with the following sketch of his life, taken 
from Mr. Gifford’s introduction, and purpose as an accompani- 
ment to the plays to publish by detached pieces, doctor Ferriar’s 
Essay on his genius and writings. 

Puitip MAssinGEr was born in the year 1584. Of his mother 
nothing is known, but his father was Arthur Massinger, a gen- 
tleman attached to the family of Henry second earl of Pembroke: 
“many years,” says the poet, to Philip earl of Montgomery, the 
descendant of lord Pembroke “ my father spent in the service of 
your honourable house and died a servant in it.” 

Massinger was born, as all the writers of his life agree, at Sa- 
lisbury, probably at Wiltonhouse, the seat of lord Pembroke, in 
whose family he appears to have been educated. When he had 
reached his sixteenth year he sustained an irreparable loss in the 
death of that worthy nobleman, whe, from attachment to the 
father would, probably, have extended his powerful patronage to 
the young poet. He was succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
son William, the third earl of Pembroke, one of the brightest 
characters that adorned the court of Elizabeth and James. 

Massinger’s father continued in the service of this nobleman 
till his death: in the interim he had bestowed, as Langbane says, 
a liberal education on his son,and sent him tothe university of Ox- 
ford, where he became a commoner of St. Alban’s hall in the 
eighteenth year of his age. Wood’s account varies from this in 
several particulars. He says,he was entered at St. Alban’s hall in 
1601, when he was in his seventeenth year, and supported there 


not by his father, but the carl of Pembroke. The memorandum 


of Massinger’s entrance however proves Wood to be incorrect; 


itis dated May 14th, 1602. 
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Langbane and Wood agree in the time Massinger spent at 

Oxford, but differ as to the object of his pursuit. The former 
observes, that during his residence there he applied himself 
closely to his studies; while the latter writes, that “he gave his 
mind to poetry and romances for about four years or more,. then 
to logic or philosophy, which he ought to have done, as he was 
patronised to that end.”” What ideas this tasteless but useful 
drudge had of logic and philosophy it may be vain to inquire; 
but with respect to the first Massinger’s reasoning will not be 
found deficient, either in method or effect; and it might easily 
be proved that he was no mean proficient in philosophy of the 
noblest kind: the truth is that he must have applied himself to 
study with uncommon energy, for his literary acquisitions at this 
early period appear to be multifarious and extensive. 

From the account of Wood, however Davies concludes that 
the earl of Pembroke was offended at the misapplication of his 
time, to the superficial but alluring pursuits of poetry and ro- 
mance, and therefore withdrew his support, which compelled the 
young man to quit the university without a degree; “ for which,” 
adds he “ attention to logic and philosophy was absolutely ne- 
cessary; as the candidate for that honour must pass through an 
examination in both before he can obtain it “ Dans le pays des 
Aveugles says the proverb les bornes sont rois: and Davies, who 
apparently had not these valuable qualifications, entertained 
probably a vast idea of their magnitude and importance. A 
shorter period, however, than four years, would be found amply 
sufficient to furnish even an ordinary mind with enough of school 
logic and philosophy, to pass an examination fora bachelor’s de- 
gree; and I am therefore unwilling to believe that Massinger 
missed it on the score of incapacity in those notable arts. 

Ilowever this may be, he certainly left the university abrupt- 
ly; not, I apprehend, on account of the earl of Pembroke’s with- 
drawing his assistance, for it does not appear that he ever afford- 
ed any, but of a much more calamitous event, the death of his 
futher ; from whom I incline to think, with Langbane, his sole 
support was derived, 

Why the earl of Pembroke, the liberal friend and protector 


of literature in all its branches, neglected a young man to whom 
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at his assistance was so necessary, and who, from the acknowledg- | 
mer ed services of his father, had so many and just claims on it; one 1 | 
self too, who would have done his patronage such singular honour, [ } | 
his have no means ofascertaining; that he was never indebted to it is, iH ) 
1en | I fear, indisputable; since the poet, of whose character gratitude 
vas forms a striking part, while he recurs perpetually to his heredi- 
ful tary obligations to the Herbert family, anxiously avoids all men- 
C5 tionof hisname. I sometimes indeed imagine that I have discover- 
be edthe cause of thisalienation, but cannot flatter myself that it will 
ily be very generally or partially allowed: not to keep the reader in 
he suspense, I attribute it to the poet’s having, during his residence 
to at the university, exchanged the religion of his father, for one at 
Lis this time the object of persecution, hatred, and terror. A close 
and repeated perusal of Massingers works has convinced me that 
at he was acatholic. The Virgin Martyr, the Renegado, the Maid 
is of Honour, exhibit innumerable proofs of it; to say nothing of 
0- those casual intimations that are scattered over his remaining 
ie dramas: a consciousness of this might prevent him from apply- 


ing to the earl of Pembroke for assistance, or a knowledge of it 
. might determine that nobleman to hold his hand; for it is diffi- ” 


n cult to believe that his displeasure, (if he really entertained any) 
8 could arise from Massinger’s attachment to an art of which he 
) and his brother were universally considered as the patrons, and 
l which indeed he himself cultivated with assiduity at least, if not 
with success. 

However this be, the period of Massinger’s misfortunes com- 


| menced with his arrival in London. His father had probably ap- 
plied most of his property to the education of his son, and when 
the small remains was exhausted, he was driven, (as he more 
than once observes) by his necessities, and somewhat inclined, 
perhaps, by the peculiar bent of his talents, to dedicate himself 
to the service of the stage. 

This expedient, though not the most prudent, nor indeed the 
most encouraging to a young adventurer, was not altogether 
hopeless. Men who will ever be considered as the pride and 
boast of their country, Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher were ; 

solély, or in a considerable degree, dependant on it; nor were- ; 
there wanting others of inferior rank, as Rowley, Middleton, 
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Field, Decker, Shirley, and Ford; writers to whom Massinger 
withoutany impeachment of his merit might consider himself as 
fully equal, who subsisted onthe emoluments derived from drama- 

i tic writing. ‘There wasalso something totempt the ambition, or if 

it must be so, the vanity of a young adventurer, in this pursuit: 
literature was the sole means by which a person undistinguish- 
ed by birth and fortune, could at this time, hope to acquire the 
familiarity and secure the friendship of the great: and of all its 
branches none was so favourably received, or so liberally encou- 
raged as that of the Drama. Tilts and tournaments, the boiste- 
rous, but magnificient entertainments of the court, together with 
pageantries and processions, the absurd and costly mummeries 
of the city were rapidly giving way to more elegant and rational 
amusements, to revels, masks, and plays: nor were the latter 
merely encouraged by the presence of the nobility; the writers of 
them were adopted into the number of their acquaintance, and 
made at once the objects of their bounty and esteem. It is gra- 
tifying to observe how the names of Shakspeare, Jonson &c. are 
come down to us in connection with the Sidneys, the Pembrokes, 
the Southamptons, and other great and splendid ornaments of the 
courts of Elizabeth and James. : 

Considerations of this or a similar kind may naturally be sup- 
posed to have had their weight with Massinger, as with so many 
others; but, whatever was the motive, Wood informs us that 
‘“‘being sufficiently famed for several specimens of wit, he betook 
himself to making plays.”” Of what description these specimens 
were Antony does not say; he probably spoke without much ex- 
amination into a subject for which he had little relish or solici- 
tude: and, indeed, it seems more reasonable to conclude from the 
peculiar nature of Massinger’s talents, that the drama was his 
first and sole pursuit. 

It must appear singular, after what has becn observed, that 
with only one exception, we should hear nothing of Massinger for 
the long period of sixteen years, that is, from his first appear- 
ance in London in 1606 to 1622 when his Virgin Martyr, the first 

‘ of his printed works, was given tothe public. That his necessi- 
ties would not admit of relaxation in his efforts for subsistence 
is certain, and we have the testimony of a cotemporary poet, as 
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preserved by Langbaine, for the rapidity with which he usually 
composed. 


Ingenious Sliakspeare, Massinger that knows 
The strength of plot, to write in verse or prose, 
Whose easy Pegasus, will amble o’er 
Some three score miles of fancy in an hour. 


The best solution of the difficulty which occurs to me is, that 
the poet’s modesty, combined with the urgency of his wants, de- 
terred him at first from attempting to write alone; and that he 
therefore lent his assistance to others of a more confirmed repu- 
tation, who could depend ona ready vent for their joint produc- 
tions. When men labour for the demands of the day, it is im- 
prudent to leave much to hazard; such certainly was the case of 
Massinger. 

Sir Aston Cockayne, the affectionate friend and patron of our 
author, printed a collection of what he is pleased to call poems, 
epigrams, &c. in 1658. Among these is one addressed to Hum- 
phrey Moseley, the publisher of Beaumont and Fletcher in folio: 


** In the large books of plays you late did print 
“In Beaumont and in Fletcher’s name, why in't 
‘Did you not justice give to each his due? 

* For Beaumont of those many writ but few; 

“ And Massinger in other few; the main 

* Being sweet issues of sweet Fletchers brajn. 

* But how came I, you ask so much to know? 

*¢ Fletcher’s chief bosom friend inform’d me so”. 


Davies, for what reason! cannot discover, seems inclined to 
dispute that part of the assertion which relates to Massinger: he 
calls it vague and hearsay evidence, and adds, with sufficient 
want of precision, “sir Aston was well acquainted with Massin- 
ger who would in all probability have communicated to his friend 
a circumstance so honourable to himself.”” There can be no 
doubt of it; and we may be confident that the information did 
come from him: but Mr. Davies mistakes the drift of sir Aston’s 
expostulation. The fact was _noterious that Beaumont and Mas- 
singer had writtenin conjunction with Fletcher; what he eom- 
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plains of is that the main, the bulk of the book should not be at- 
tributed to the latter, by whom it was undoubtedly composed. 
Beaumont died in 1615, and Fletcher produced in the interval be- 
tween that yearand the period of his own death (1625) between 
thirty and forty plays: it is not therefore unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he was assisted in a few of them by Massinger; as 
sir Aston affirms: it happens however that the fact does not rest 
solely on his testimony; for we can produce a melancholy proof 
of it from an authentic voucher, which the inquiries set on foot 
by the unwearied assiduity of Mr. Malone, have occasioned to 
be dragged from the dust of Dulwich College. 
To, our most loving friend, Mr. William Hinchlow, Esqr. 
These Mr. Hinchlow 
You understand our unfortunate extremitie, and I doe not 
thinke you so void of christianitie but that you would throw so 
much money intothe Thames as wee request of you, rather than 
endanger so many innocent lives. You know there is x/, more at 
least to be receaved of you for the play. We desire you to lend 
us vi, of that; which shall be allowed to you, without which we 
cannot be bayled, nor J flay any more till this be dispatched. I 
will lose you xx/. e’er the end of the next weeke, besides the 
hinderance of the next new play. Pray sir consider our cases 
with humanity, and give us some cause to acknowledge you our 
true friend in time of neede. Wee have entreated Mr. Davison to 
deliver this note, as well to witness your love as our promises, 
and always acknowledgement to be ever 
Your most thanckfull and loving friend 
N at Field. 
The money shall be abated out of the money remayns for the 
jilay of Mr. Fletcher and ours 
Robt. Daborne.* 
«“ T have ever found you atrue loving friend to me, and in soe 
small a smite, it beeing honest, I hope you will not fail us. 
Philip Massinger. 
“ Indorsed: 


* Daborne was author of two plays “ Tie Christian turned Turk,” and the 
Poor Mars Comfort: he was in holy orders 
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Received by me Robert Davison of Mr Hinchlow, for the use 
of Mr. Daborne, Mr. Field, Mr. Massinger the sum of vi. 

. _- Robt. Davison. 

This letter tripartite, which it is impossible to read withayt 
the most poignant regret at the distress of such men, fully estabe 
lishes the partnership between Massinger and Fletcher, who 
must indeed have had considerable assistance to enable him to 
bring forward the numerous plays attributed to his name: 

We can now account for a part of the time which Massinger 
spent in London before his appearance in print as a professed 
writer for the stage: but this is not all. Among the manuscript 
plays collected with such care by Mr. Warburton (Somerset Her- 
ald) and applied with such perseverance by his cook to the co- 
vering of his pies, were no less than twelve,* said to be written 
by Massinger, and though it is now made probable that two of 
the number do not belong to him, yet scattered notices of others 
which assuredly do, prove that he was not inactive. 

Four only of the plays named in the list occur in the office 
book of sir Henry Herbert, which is continued up to the latest 
period of Massinger’s life. It is therefore evident that they must 
have been written previous to its commencement. These there- 
fore with the Old Law, the Virgin Martyr, the Unnatural Combat, 
and the Duke of Milan, which are also unnoticed in it, will fill up 
the time till 1622. 

(To be continued_) 


——— 


A GRAND BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
Life of Iard Nelson, 


As might naturally enough have been expected, the death of 
that illustrious hero, lord Nelson, was but a few days announced, 
when the British press began to teem with spurious productions 


* Their titles as given by Mr. Warburton, are—“ Minerva’s Sacrifice— 
the Fond Lady—Antonia and Valia—the Woman’s Piot—the Tyrant—Philen- 
zo and Hipolita—the Judge—Fast and Welcome—Believe as you List—the 
Honour of Women—the Noble Choice—the Parliament of Love. 
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purporting to be histories of his life and character. The igno- 
rance and falsehood displayed in those impostures, upon public 
credulity, impressed the friends and surviving relations of his 
lordship, with the conviction that they owgd it to the British 
public, and to the memory of one of the greatest characters En- 
gland ever produced, to extinguish those miserable publications 
by one genuine work, founded on indubitable facts, and support- 
ed by the authority of his lordship’s family, and by the documents 
and testimonials which were recorded in the public archives of 
the country or,lodged in the hands of his innumerable friends 
and correspondents; to be executed bya person, whose capacity, 
attainments and integrity rendered him competent to the task. 
In consequence of this the rev. Mr. Clarke, chaplain and libra- 
rian to his royal highness the prince of Wales, was appoint- 
ed and supplied with abundance of genuine materials forthe pur- 


pose. From a very extensive collection of the Admiral’s letters, 


supplied at lady Nelson’s request by lord St. Vincent, and that 
venerable nobleman’s aid and instruction, from lord Nelson’s in- 
teresting correspondence with lady Nelson, and his family, and 
from a collection of letters to governor Locker, Mr. Clarke has 
composed one of the most interesting pieces of biography ex- 
tant. A multitude of the first characters in Europe, and parti- 
cularly in the navy of Great Britain, have brought all they could 
to help the work; so that having many great recommenda- 
tions it has that also which works of the kind too often want, au- 
thenticity andtruth. It is published in a splendid quarto edition, 
and may be considered as a lasting record of some of the most 
important events that ever passed in the world. 

The martial deeds of lord Nelson are known to every one, and 
will forever be felt and remembered with gratitude by the world. 
His victories are not perhaps to be paralleled in ancient or mo- 
dern history. But they are so universally known, that they have 
ceased to be an object of curiosity. His various talents, his ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the politics of his day, and his sagacity, 
which in some cases seems to have approached prophecy, and to 
be drawn from inspiration, are not so well understood. As little 
is the goodness of his heart and the excellence of his character 
in the various relations of husband, son, brother, and friend. 
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known to mankind. Inthe volume now published, which every 
man who owns a book at all should have in his possession, the 
whole of this great character will be found portrayed. In ar- 
der to bring our readers acquainted with the most mild and 
amiable parts of it, as well as to give a specimen of the work, 
we offer them some few characteristic traits and anecdotes which 
we have extracted from it. And we accompany them with a 
portrait of the hero, which is as perfect a resemblance of him as 
any that has yet come from the hands of an engraver. 


Characteristic traits and anecdotes of Admiral Nelson of the Nile. 


Tue independence of this great man’s spirit, and the inte- 
grity of his heart manifested themselves at an early age, for be- 
fore he was thirteen years of age, he was often heard to express 
a wish not to be a burthen to his father, and happening to read 
that his mother’s brother, capt. Suckling, was appointed to the 
command of the Raisonable of 64 guns, he got his father 
to write to him and request him to take the boy with him to sea. 
The uncle’s answer to the application was remarkable: “ What 
has poor Horace done, who is so weak, that he above all the rest 
should be sent to rough it at sea!”’——But let him come; and the 
first time we go into action, a cannon ball perhaps may knock off 
his head and provide for him at once. This was in his 1 cth year, 
and he went on board the Raisonable, then put into commission. 
Horatio even when a boy at school was looked up to by his 
school fellows for his disinterestedness, and above all, for his 
intrepidity, of which the following is given as an instance. 

His master, the rey. Mr. Jones, had some remarkably fine 
pears, which the scholars often wished for; but the attempt to 
gather them was so hazardous that none would undertake it. 
Horatio on seeing them all staggered, offered to brave the danger. 
He was accordingly one night lowered down from their dormi- 
tory by their sheets tied together, and thus secured the prize: 
but the boldness of the deed was all he regarded, for on being 
hauled up again he shared the pears among his school fellows, 
without reserving any for himself, and added + J only did it be- 
cause every other boy was afraid to doit. Five guineas were of- 
fered in the morning to discover the thief, but every boy loved 
him too much to betray him. 


— 
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When he was quite a child he strayed from his grandmother's 
after bird’s nests, with a cow-boy. He stayed so long that 
the family were alarmed, and feared he had been taken off by 
gipsies. Search was made for him, and at length he was found 
sitting with the utmost composure by the side of a stream, he 
had been unable to pass. “ I wonder, child,’ exclaimed the old 
lady on seeing him “that hunger and fear did not drive you 
home.” —“ Fear never came near me, grandmamma,” replied 
Horatio. 


Another anecdote is remembered strikingly characteristic of 


that inflexible honour which marked his subsequent actions. 
One day the brothers William and Horatio, were going to school 
on their ponies. William who did not much like the journey, 
having advanced a short distance from the father’s gate, and 
found that a great deal of snow had fallen, returned with his bro- 
ther to the parsonage, and informed Mr. Nelson that the snow 
was too deep to venture. “ If that be the case,” replied the fa- 
ther, “ you certainly shall not go: but makeanother atiempt,and I 
will leave it to your honour. If the road should be found danger- 
ous you may return: yet, remember boys, I leave it to your ho- 
nour.” They accordingly proceeded, and although various difficul- 
ties presented themselves, which offered a plausible reason for 
their returning home, Horatio was proof against them all. “ We 
have no excuse” he repeatedly cried, “remember, brother, it 
qwas left to our honour.” 

On the adjustment of the differences with Spain, the Rai- 
sonable was put out of commission, and capt. Suckling being sta- 
tioned in a guard ship in the Medway, sent Horatio to the 
West-Indies ina merchant ship, from whence he returned a 
good practical seaman; after that he went in 1773, (then 15) 
in the expedition under captain Phipps, towards the north pole. 
Boys were forbidden to go, yet by perseverance, Nelson contri- 
ved to get on board the Carcass, Captain Lutwidge. When the 
ships were locked up in the ice, and the boats were fitting out 
to quit them, he so irresistibly exerted his persuasion, that he 
got the command o/ a four oared cutter, raised upon, with twelve 
men; and such is the confidence of genius, felt convinced that 


he could navigate her better than any other boat in the squadron. 
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His body was very infirm, but his great mind overcame every 
thing. A circumstance related by admiral Lutwidge, as occurring 
at that time, marked the filial piety as well as courage of young 
Horatio, whom he had made his cockswain. Among the young 
gentlemen of the quarter deck, there was a daring shipmate of 
his, to whom he became attached. One night during the mid- 
watch, they concerted to steal away and endeavour to obtain 
a bear’s skin. The clearness of the nights in those high la- 
titudes rendered the accomplishment of this object extremely 
difficult—they however took the advantage of the haze of an 
approaching fog, and escaped unnoticed. Nelson in high spi- 
rits led the way over the frightful chasms in the ice, armed 
with a rusty musket. It was not long before they were 
missed by those on board; and as the fog had come on very 
thick, the anxiety of captain Lutwidge and his officers was 
very great. Between three and four in the morning the 
mist somewhat dispersed, and the young hunters were disco- 
vered at a considerable distance attacking a large bear. The 
signal was instantly made for their return; but it was in vain 
that Nelson’s companion urged him to obey it. He was at this 
time divided by a chasm in the ice from his shaggy antagonist, 
which probably saved his life; for the musket had flashed in the 
pan, and their ammunition was expended. Vever mind,exclaimed 
Horatio, do but let me get a blow at this devil with the butt end of 
my musket and we shall have him. His companion finding that 
entreaty was in vain, regained the ship. The captain seeing the 
young lad’s danger, ordered a gun to be fired to terrify the enra- 
ged animal. This had the desired effect; but Nelson was obli- 
ged to return without his bear, somewhat agitated with the ap- 
prehension of the consequence of his adventure. Captain Lut- 
widge, though he could not but admire the boy’s intrepidity, re- 
primanded him sternly for such rashness, and for conduct so un- 
worthy of the situation he occupied; and desired to know what 
motive he could have for hunting a bear.—Being thought by his 
captain to have acted in a manner unworthy of his situation, 
made a deep impression on the high minded little cockswain,; 
who, pouting his lip, as he was wont to do when agitated, re- 
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plied, “ Sir, I wished to kill the bear that I might carry the skin 
to my father.” 

Nelson was promoted to the rank of commander not till 
1778. His personal appearance at that period of his life, owing to 
his delicate health and diminutive figure was far from expressing 
the greatness of his soul, and intellectual powers. He had from 
his earliest years, like Cleomenes the hero of Sparta, been ena- 
moured of glory, and like him possessed superior greatness of 
mind: Nelson preservedalso a similar temperance and simplicity 
of manners. His demeanor was that of a mere British seamen; 
and when the energies of his mind were not called forth by some 
object of duty, or professional interest, he seemed to retire 
within himself; and to care but little for the refined courtesies of 
polished life. In his dress he had all the cleanliness of an En- 
glishman, though his manner of wearing it gave him an air of 
negligence: and yet his general address and conversation, when 
he wished to please, possessed a charm that was irresistible.— 
The following descriptioh of him is given by the duke of Cla- 
rence, as he appeared to him at their first interview. 

“ T was then (said his royal highness,) a midshipman on 
board the Barfleur, lying in the narrows, off Staten island, and 
had the watch on deck, when captain Nelson of the Albemarle 
came along side, who appeared to be the merest boy of a captain 
I ever beheld; and his dress was worthy of attention. He had 
on a full faced uniferm: his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a 
stiff Hessian tail of an extraordinary length, the old fashioned 
flaps of his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his figure, 
and produced an appearance, which particularly attracted my 
notice; for I had never seen any thing like it before, nor could I 


imagine who he was, nor what he came about. My doubts were 


however, removed, when lord Hood introduced me to him.— 
There was something irresistibly pleasing in his address and 
conversation, and an enthusiasm when speaking on professional 
subjects, that showed he wasno common being. Nelson after this 
went with us to the West-Indies, and served under lord Hood’s 
flag, during his indefatigable cruise off Cape Francois. Through- 
out the whole of the American war, the height of Nelson’s 
ambiton was to command a line of battle ship; as for prize 
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money it never entered his thoughts: he had always in view the 
character of his maternal uncle. I found him singularly humane. 
He had the honour of the service and the independence of the 
British navy particularly at heart; and his mind glowed with this 
idea as much, when he was simply captain of the Albemarle, as 
when he was afterwards decorated with so much well earned 
distinction. 

Nelson possessed to his death, the highly valued sword, 
which belonged to his uncle, captain Suckling, and which ori- 
ginally belonged to his ancestor Galfridus Walpole, who on the 
26th March, 1711, lost his right arm in the Mediterranean, 
when commanding the Lion, of 60 guns, in an action with four 
French ships each mounting sixty guns. 

In the year 1782, he commanded the Albemarle, and being 
on a cruise off Cape Cod, captured an American fishing schoo- 
ner which had just completed her cargo, and contained within her 
all the wealth which the master possessed. Nelson kept his in- 
tentions for the present to himself, and not having any officer on 
board who was acquainted with Boston bay, and the adjacent 
shoals, he ordered the master of the fishing schooner to come on 
board the Albemarle and pilot her in. The poor fellow, whose 
name was Carver, had a large family, who anxiously expected his 
return, earnestly hoping that this trip. might prove fortunate. 
He instantly obeyed, without a murmur; and leaving his little 
vessel exerted himself to discharge the orders of captain Nelson 
with fidelity. His conduct was not unnoticed by that great and 
good man, who at length thus addressed his prisoner, “ you 
have rendered us, sir, a very essential service, and it is not the 
custom of English seamen to be ungrateful. In the name, 
therefore, and with the approbation of the officers of this ship, 
I return your schooner and cargo, and with it this certificate of 
your good conduct. Farewell! and may God bless you. 

The certificate ran thus: 

These-are to certify that I took the schooner Harmony, Na- 
thaniel Carver, master, belonging to Plymouth; but on account 
of his good services have given up his vessel again. Dated on, 
board his majesty’s ship Albemarle, 17th August, 1782. 

Boston Bay. Horatio NEtson. 
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The original manuscript is stated upon the authority of rear 
admiral Isaac Coffin, to be framed and hung up in the house of 
Isaac Davis, esquire, a gentleman of Boston. 

Carver in grateful return came off to the Albemarle after- 
wards, at the risk of his life, with four sheep, some poultry, 
and a quantity of vegetables, as a present to capt. Nelson; and 
a most valuable one it proved, for the scurvy was raging in the 
ship. Fora long time Carver refused to be paid, but was at 
length reluctantly compelled to receive it lest he should offend 
the captain. And here again that illustrious seaman displayed 
another instance of his humanity, for the whole of the present 
was shared among the sick. It isa fact that appears from Nel- 
son’s letters to captain Locker that he and his officers had lived 
for eight weeks on salt beef. 

So, far from wishing to monopolize praise, he always mani- 
fested the most gencrous and disinterested eagerness to bestow 
commendations on deserving officers. A variety of instances will 
be adduced in proof of this. One occurred during this cruise. 
Where mentioning slightly the Iris French frigate shunning an 
engagement with him, instead of adverting to himself, he says 
“the frigate I fancy had not forgotten the dressing which captain 
Salter had given the French frigate Amazon, for daring to leave 
the line of battle ships.”” Thus he made, not himself, but capt. 
Salter the object of attention. 

Another instance is given in a letter of an officer under him, 
licut. Bromwich: “ The day before we sailed,” says he, “ capt. 
Nelson went on board the Barfleur, when lord Hood said to 
him, “I suppose, sir, from the length of time, you were cruis- 
ing among the Bahama Keys, you must be a good pilot there?”’ 
“ My lord,” replied Nelson, “ I am well acquainted with them; 
but my second licutenant is far my superior in that respect 
I was therefore ordered to hold myself in readiness for that ser- 
vice, and I never heard of this proof of my worthy captain’s 
good intention towards me from himself, but from some officers 


who were present.” 

Some time after the victory of Aboukir he wrote to lord St. 
Vineent thus of his friend captain Troubridge.—“ Dear Trou- 
bridge, whom we went to visit yesterday, is better than I expect- 
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ed. lam not surprised that you wish him near you; but I trust 
you will not take him from me. J well know he is my superior; 
and I so aften want his advice and assistance.” 

While lying at Quebec in the Albemarle, he devoted himself 
to love as well as war, and became violently attached to an 
amiable American lady, who is since married and now resides 
in London. When the Albemarle was ready for sea, captain 
Nelson had taken his leave and gone down the river St. Law- 
rence, to the place where the men of war usually anchored; 
but the next morning, as his excellent friend Mr. Alexander 
Davison, was walking on the beach, he saw Nelson co- 
ming back in his boat. Mr. Davison demanded the cause of 
his return, “ Walk up to your house,” replied Nelson, “ and you 
shall be acquainted with the cause:—TI find it utterly impossible 
to leave this place, without again waiting on her whose society, 
has so much added to its charms, and laying myself and my for- 
tunes at her feet” —Mr. Davison earnestly remonstrated upon the 
consequences of so rash a step. “ Your utter ruin, situated as you 
are at present, must inevitably follow.””-—* Then let it follow,” 
exclaimed Nelson; “ for Iam resolved to do it.”—* And I,” re- 
plied his friend, “ positively declare you shall not.”” After some 
contest the firmness of Davison prevailed, and Nelson, though 
with no very good grace, relinquished his intended prize and 
suffered himself to be led back to his boat. 

Nelson had the art above all men of preserving discipline by 
affection. In all his letters we find him uniformly praising his 
men and his officers, and they in their’s returning it with zealous 
attachment. In 1783, on his return to England on the peace, he 
writes thus to capt. Locker.—“ My time ever smce I arrived in 
town has been taken up in attempting to get the wages due to 
my good fellows, for various ships they have served in during the 
war. The disgust of the seamen to the navy is all owing to the in- 
fernal plan of turning them over from ship to ship; so that men 
cannot be attached to their officers, nor their officers care the least 
about the men. My ship was paid off last week, and in such a 
manner as must flatter any officer, particularly in these turbulent, 
times. The whole ship’s company offered, if I got a ship, to en- 
ter with me immediately; but I have no thoughts of goifig to sea, 
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for I cannot afford to live on board in such a way as is going on 
at present. Bromwich came home with me second lieutenant, 
an attentive good officer. Indeed nobody could be happier in 
their officers than I was. Trail has been my master ever since 
the ship was commissioned: if I had interest with the comptrol- 
ler I could wish to get him to be superintendant of some of the 
ships in ordinary. He is the best master I ever saw since I 
went to sea.” 


In the beginning of the year, 178—, Nelson was appointed to 


command the Boreas, of 28 guns. In his letter imparting this 
to his friend, capt. Locker, he says, “the Boreas is going to the 


Leeward Islands, and I am asked to carry out lady Hughes and 
her family. The ship is full of young midshipmen. Is there any 
young gentlemen you wish me totake.’’ An illustration of the 
character of this great man, arose from this occasion, on the tes- 
timony of lady Hughes, in a letter from her to Mr. Matcham. 


“ J was too much affected” says her ladyship, “when we met 
at Bath, to dwell on every particular that displayed the abilities 
and infinite goodness of heart of our beloved hero. As a woman 
I can only speak of those parts of his professional conduct 
which I could comprehend; such as his attention to the 
young gentlemen who had the happiness of being on his quar- 
ter-deck. It may reasonably be supposed that among the num- 
ber of thirty, there must have been timid spirits as well as bold: 
the timid he never rebuked; but always wished to show them, he 
desired nothing, that he would not instantly do himself; and I have 
known him say, * Well, sir, Jam going a race to the mast head, and 
beg Imay meet you there.’ No denial could be given to such a re- 
quest; and the poor little fellow instantly began to climb the 
shrouds. Captain Nelson never took the least notice, in what 
manner it was done; but when they met in the top, spoke in the 
most cheerful termsto the midshipman; and observed how much 
any person was to be piticd, whocould fancy there was any dan- 
ger or even any thing disagreeable in the attempt. 

“ After this excellent example,” continues her ladyship, “ I 
have seen the same youth, who before was so timid, lead another 
in the like manner, and repeat his commander’s words. How 
wise and attentive was such conduct in capt. Nelson, On the 
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same principle he every day went into the school room, and saw 
the mode in which they pursued their nautical acquirements; 
and at twelve o’clock, he was always the first on deck with his 
quadrant: no one then, could neglect his duty. There is also 
another anecdote which deserves to be mentioned; the day we 
landed at Barbadoes, and were to dine at the governgg’s, our 
dear commander said, ‘ you must permit me, lady Hughes, to 
carry one of my aid-de-camfis with me’ and he presented him 
to the governor, adding ‘ your excellency must excuse me for 
bringing one of my midshipmen. I make it a rule to introduce 
them to all the good company I can, as they have few to look 
up to besides myself, during the time they are at sea.’ This 
kindness and attention made the young men adore him, and they 
vied with each other in an endeavour to anticipate his wishes. Who 
is there but must allow that this excellent manner of making his 
midshipmen feel that the attainment of nautical knowledge was a 
pleasure instead of a task, proceeded from the extraordinary geni- 
us and astonishing goodness of heart which were so conspicuous in 
captain Nelson.” 

In June 1798, Bonaparte’s armament of Egypt with the French 
fleet, then lying at Malta, evaded the vigilance of the British, and 
got tosea. But of the way they steered, no intelligence could be 
obtained. To use Nelson’s own words, they had no certain means 
of ascertaining that the enemy were not bound up the Adriatic. 
That no time might be lost he shaped his course to the north- 
ward for the coast of Caromania; upon the whole he could collect, 
it appeared clear to him, that they were gone to assist the pacha, 
then in rebellion against the grand signor, to overthrow the go- 
vernment of Turkey, or to settle a colony in Egypt, and open a trade 
with India by way of the Red Sea—he therefore determined to go 
to Alexandria. He arrived there on the 28th, and could gain no in- 
telligence of the French ficet, but found the governor putting the 
place in the best state of defence. His high wrought mind harassed 
in the extreme, he stood over to the coast of Asia. Ina letter to 
earl St. Vincent, who had appointed him to his command over the 


heads of senior officers, he wrote an explanation of his motives, 
in which he said “ at this moment when J know the French are 
not in Alexandria, I hold the same opinion that I was right in 
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steering there.’ Captain Ball to whom he submitted the letter, ex- 
pressed his regret that his too anxious zeal should start an idea 
that his conduct was on the occasion even doubtful. And earl St. 
Vincent wrote a letter highly approving his course. This a little 
soothed his feelings. In this state he renewed his pursuit and sail- 
ed for Syracuse. Not finding the enemy, and irritated beyond mea- 
sure at their having baffled his vigilance, it was difficultly he could 
endure the tediousness and uncertainty of the night, and frequently 
the officer of the watch had scarcely left the cabin, when he was 
again summoned to tell the hour, and to surmount the persuasion 
of the admiral, that it must be day-break. 

Imagining that some authentic intelligence might be collected in 
the Morea, he steered for that coast, and despatched captain Trou- 
bridge in the Culloden to obtain some if possible from the Turkish 
governor. Troubridge returned with a French brig, prize, in tow, 
and with information, that the enemy had been seen steering to 
the S. E. from Candia about four weeks before. Sir Horatio im- 
mediately determined to return to Alexandria, and steod with every 
sail for the coast of Egypt. 

The French in the meantime, were sanguine even to certainty 
of success. Their armament was immense; the force opposed to it 
was only a detachment from one of the numerous squadrons of 
Great-Britain; this detachment small in itself, they knew had 
been a long time at sea, and had undergone a tempest in the 
rulfof Lyons, while they, fresh from the dock-yards of Toulon 
and Venice had suffered nothing, and their vanity was cherish- 
ed by their general. They arrived at their destination in safe-— 
ty, landed their troops, and put themselves in the best posture, 
Bonaparte and his best generals could devise. Admiral Brueys, 
in aletter to the French minister of marine, after boastfully de- 
scribing their operations says “I have heard nothing further of 
the English. They are gone perhaps to look for us on the coast of 
Syria; or rather, and this is my private opinion, they have not so 
many as fourteen sail of the line, and not jnding themselves su- 
frerior in number, do not think it frudent to try their strength 
with us.’ 

Bonaparte’s boastful and blasphemous proclamation to the 
Turks can never be forgotten. “ Cadis! Cheeks! Imans! 
‘Tchorbadgis, we are the friends of truce mussulmen. Is it not 
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us who have destroyed the pope, who said it was necessary to 
make war on mussulmen,” &c. 

On the Ist of August at one o’clock in the afternoon, sir Ho- 
ratio came in sight of Alexandria, having been seen by some 
neutrals. On receiving the intelligence, the French altered their 
tone.—“ The fatal intelligence,”’ said admiral Ganteaume, writing 


to the minister of marine, “received from time to time by neu- 


tral vessels, announced the return of the enemy’s squadron.”— 


Nothing could equal the joy that prevailed throughout the Bri- 
tish squadron at the sight of the French flag, unless it were the 
calm determination and awful silence by which that joy wassuc- 
ceeded. For many days before Nelson had scarcely eat a mor- 
selor slept for five minutes. But now with a coolness peculiar 
to the naval character of England, he sat down to dinner and eat 
heartily, while the dreadful preparation for battle was made 
throughout the Vanguard and the other ships. At haif past five, 
the signal was made for forming in line of battle, with orders 
to his commanders to form as they found most convenient for 
their mutual support, without regard to form, and to come to an- 
chor by the stern: such was the confidence which this great man 
placed in the great captains who supported him. Captain Foley, 
in the Goliath led; but this post of honour, was for afew mi- 
nutes disputed with him by captain Hood in the Zealous; but 
Foley preserved his situation by setting his top gallant studden- 
sail. As the squadron advanced, the French fleet opened a stea- 
dy fire from the starboard-side of their whole line full into the 
bows ofthe British ships. The enemy were astonished at the si- 
lent progression of the English vessels, on board of which the 
crews were employed as coolly and deliberately as if they were 
coming to anchor in Plymouth sound, some in furling the sails 
aloft, and some in tending the braces, and hauling upon deck a 
range of their cables preparatory to anchoring by the stern. Capt. 
Foley, led up between the French and the shore intending to fix 
upon the inner bow of the Guerier, he kept the Goliath therefore 
as near the edge of the bank as the water wouldallow, but his an- 
chor hanging a little, he drifted to the second ship before his an- 
chor was cleared, when bearing up he anchored inside of the se- 
cond of the enemy’s line, le Conquerant, and in ten minutes shot 
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away her masts. Capt. Hoodtook the station which Foley intend- © 
ed for the Goliath, anchored on the inside bow of the Guerier, 
which he totally disabled in twelve minutes. Sir James Sauma- 
rez, inthe Orion, anchored after sinking by one tremendous fire, 
a frigate which annoyed him, and captain Gould in the Audaci- 
ous, attacked the le Franklin and le Peuple Souverain, and capt. 
Miller in the Theseus, followed and fixed upon the le Spartiate. 
While the advanced officers were thus distinguishing them- 
selves, sir Horatio brought up within half pistol shot of the ene- 
my’s van, resolved to overcome that part of the fleet first and 
then to'turn to the rest. “ First let us gain a victory,” he ex- 
claimed, “and then let us make a good use of it.”” Ynthis situa- 
tion he opened such a destructive fire as completely covered the 
approach of the other ships. The Culloden, capt. Troubridge, 
got aground and did not get off till morning, and the Alexander, 
Swiftsure, and Leander were a litle delayed by endeavouring to 
help the Culloden off: but acted so as to be spoken of with par- 
ticular admiration by the rest of the fleet, though it was so per- 
fectly dark when they came up that it was only by the occasional 
flashes of the guns, they could distinguish their own squadron. 
The Bellerophon, capt. Darby, fixed upon the enormous l’Ori- 
ent, whose superiority of force was as seven to three, and the 
weight of whose shot from the lower deck alone exceeded that 
of the whole of the Bellerophon. Darby was wounded, three of 
his licutenants were killed, and about 200 of her men were kil- 
led or wounded. 

At length the l’Orient struck her colours and appeared in 
flames. The French admiral supported the honour of his flag 
with great firmness. Though he received three desperate 
wounds, (one of them on his head) he could not be persuaded to 
quit his station on the arm-chest. He received a shot which al- 
most cut him in two, and he died on deck. The le Franklin was 
four times on fire. The l’Orient blew up with a tremendous ex- 
plosion, on which the battle everywhere ceased, a profound si- 
lence succeeded, the sky was obscured by thick clouds of black 
smoke which seemed to threaten the destruction of the two fleets. 
It was fifteen minutes before the crews recovered from their 


stupor. 
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The Vanguard sustained the whole time a most dreadful fire, 
Seven of her bow guns were three times cleared off, the decks 
were streaming with blood, and sir Horatio himself was wounded 
in the head, and for some time it was thought mortally. 

A monsieur Poussielgue, comptroller of the French army, 
who viewed the whole from Rosetta, gave the following descrip- 
tion of it, whichthe British officers say is very accurate and 
faithful. 

“ The firing was extremely brisk till a quarter after nine, 
when we perceived by favour of the night, a prodigious light that 
clearly announced some vessel was in flames; at that moment 
the firing was brisker than ever. At ten o’clock the vessel 
which was burning blew up with a most tremendous noise; this 
was succeeded by utter darkness and a most profound silence for 
ten minutes. The firing now began again, and continued with- 
out intermission until three in the morning. It then grew very 
faint until five, when it recommenced with more fury than 
ever. 

“ I now took my stand on a tower called Abennandur, about a 
mile from Rosetta, where I had a clear and distinct view of the 
whole engagement. At cight in the morning of August 2d, I 
perceived a vessel on fire: about half an hour after another which 
did not appear to have been on fire at all, suddenly blew up; 
its explosion was as dreadful as that on the preceding evening. 
The vessel that was burning removed farther from the shore, the 
flames insensibly diminished, and it appeared to us that the crew 
had succeeded in extinguishing them altogether. During this 
time the contest raged with redoubled fury. A large vessel with 
all her masts carried away, got on shore; several others appear- 
ed totally dismasted; but the two fleets were so intermixed that 
we could not distinguish whether they were French or English, 
nor make out which side had the advantage. The fire continu- 
ed as warm as ever, until two in the afternoon, at which period 
two sail of the line and two frigates, cut their cables and made 
sail to the eastward, with all the canvas they could carry: These 
vessels were clearly distinguished by their colors to be French. 
No other vessel stirred, and the firing ceased.” P 
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The Frenchmen had little idea of the solemn duty in which 
the English fleet was engaged. In consequence of an order is- 
sued by admiral Nelson as soon as the victory was secured, they 
were offering a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God who 
had blessed them with victory. Thousands of the worshippers 
of the Arabian prophet lined the shores of Egypt, and the whole 
coast was illuminated in honor of the victory. 

Of this memorable affair, Nelson, in one of his letters, says, 
“ Victory is certainly not aname strong enough for sucha scene 
as I have passed. The French had a superiority of 184 guns, 
and of-3,162 men; of them, 5,225 were killed, drowned, burned, 
or missing. Their fleet was anchored in a strong and compactline 
of battle, describing an obtuse angle, defended by every means 
which the ingenuity of the first engineersin Europe could devise, 
flanked with gun-boats, mortar vessels, and four large frigates, 
with a battery of guns and mortars at the entrance of the bay; and 
the whole manned by soldiers, and seamen, who had undergone 
no previous fatigue, and had remained nearly a month at anchor.” 
Yet with all this their boasted Armada was nearly destroyed, or 


captured; and had not Nelson been very severely wounded, it 
was believed by all his captains that every vessel that was not 
destroyed would have been taken. The English took posses- 
sion of two ships of eighty guns, sevenof seventy-four, and la For- 


tunée of 18. 
During the heat of the battle, and when Nelson had receiv- 


eda severe wound in the head froma piece of langridge shot, 
some circumstances occurred which marked his character and 
disposition. On being wounded he was carried below, where, 
desiring that he might wait until his turn come, it was some time 
before he was discovered by the surgeon. The pain was in- 
tense, and he felt convinced that his wound was mortal. A large 
piece of the skin of his forehead, which had been cut to the bone 
hung down over his eye, and not having any sight from the other 
he was left perfectly blind. The surgeon on probing the wound, 
assured him, that there was no immediate danger. He would 
not however indulge any hope; and having desired Mr. Comyn, - 
his chaplain, to convey hisdying remembrance to lady Nelson, he 
ordered the Minotaur to be hailed that he might thank her brave 
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and gallant captain Louis for coming up so nobly to the support 
of the Vanguard. The interview deeply affected all who witnes- 
sed it. The surgeon having bound up and dressed the wound, 
requested Nelson to remain quiet in the breadroom; but nothing 
could repress his anxiety. He ordered his secretary, Mr. Camp- 
bell, to attend him, that no time might be lost in writing to the 
admiralty. This gentleman, who is since dead, had been 
wounded, and was so affected at the blind and suffering state of 
the admiral that he could not write. The chaplain was then 
summoned: but the impatience of Nelson increasing, he took the 
pen himself and contrived to trace some words, which marked at 
that awful moment his devout sense of the success he had ob- 
tained. He was left alone, when the news of the French admi- 
ral’s ship being”on fire re-echoed through the Vanguard. Un- 
assisted and unnoticed amidst the general confusion, Nelson 
contrived to find his way up the ladders, and, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, appeared again on the quarter deck. He 
immediately gave orders that his first lieutenant Galway should 
be sent in the only boat which the Vanguard had saved, with 
others from his squadron to the reliefof the enemy. After the 
dreadful explosion, he was with much difficulty persuaded to lie 
down: but still continuing restless, he got up, and signed capt. 
Hardy’s commission for the Vanguard, ordering captain Berry 
to go home with the despatches. 

His well known letter tolord St. Vincent written under the 
impression of approaching death, and amidst the dreadful scene 
of devastation that surrounded, marked that constant sense of 
God’s overruling providence which ever appeared in this great 
and extraordinary character. 

This article cannot be better concluded than with an extract 
from lord St. Vincent’s letter to Nelson, on receiving the ac- 
count of it.—“ God be praised, and you, and your gallant band 
rewarded by a grateful country, for the greatest achievement the 
history of the world can frroduce.” 

(To be continwed.) 
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MISCELLANY 
Mr. Eprror, 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the increasing infidelity 
of the age, and, give me leave to say, of its growing folly too, 
than the ridicule which your would-be-wise-ones so often throw 
upon the stories, pious, well disposed people relate of appari- 
tions. It was but the evening of Thursday last I found myself in 
a mixed company who had got into a conversation upon East-In- 


dia affairs, in which, after having canvassed the characters of 
governor Hastings and others, they fell upon that of lord Clive, 
whose nightly slumbers, as it is said by many good christians, 


were continually interrupted by the ghosts of departed rajahs and 
nabobs whom he had robbed of life, or what was worse to them, of 
their souls, their money. As it was known by some of the company 
that I was pretty conversant in affairs of that kind, the question 
was putto me the moment I entered,“ pray Mr. Foresight what 
is your opinion of the stories that were in circulation respecting 
the celebrated lord Clive’s being haunted by the ghosts of the 
India nabobs?”’ “ My opinion,” I replied with the instant promp- 
titude and earnestness of conviction, “is that he assuredly 
was worried every night for some years before he died, by the 
spirits of those murdered princes.” You will hardly believe it, 
Mr. Editor, but the whole room, with the exception of one good old 
lady, burst out laughing in my face. To get angry would have 
been shameful; to argue with such sinners, or such fools (call 
them which you will) was out of the question; and as to mend- 
ing creatures so hardened, one might as well hope to tickle the 
best bower anchor of a British seventy-four: so I had nothing for 
it but to edge over close to the old lady I have mentioned, 
whom I found a most kind, excellent soul, and, as I suspected 
from her disapprobation of their laughter, a right sensible, 
shrewd, well informed and sagacious woman. “ Alack, dear sir,” 
said she, “what will this world come to? Here are young chits 
of twelve and thirteen that have already learned to laugh at the 
most awful concerns; why sir, when I was their age, I every 
night popped my head under the clothes, the moment the candle 
was put out, for fear of seeing any thing, though my sister was 
my constant bed-fellow. Nay, it was so when I grew up; the 
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night of my marriage I am persuaded, it would have half killed 
me to sleep alone.” 

The old lady and I finding that no impression was to be 
made on the profane ones, who, though they did not laugh out, 
interrupted us with titters and occasional twangs upon a forte- 
piano, adjourned tothe next room, where we had a long and edi- 
fying conversation on this important topic; and a quite comfor- 
table one it was I assure you. In conclusion she urged the ex- 
pediency of the matter being taken up by the press for the public 
good, and I promised her to write something upon it for one of 
the permanent periodical publications. 

Upon a subject of so grave and important a nature, and 
so deeply interesting to society at large as that of ghosts, 
















every possible light ought to be thrown. Every one who 
has read the Bible is reduced to the dilemma of acknowledging 
the existence of ghosts, or disbelieving scripture authority. To 
the many gentlemen and few ladies of taste who scorn to read that 
trusty old leger of moral duties, I recommend the history of 
Joseph Andrews written by the celebrated historian Henry 
Fielding. There they will find the entity of ghosts established 
beyond all controversy, on no less authority than the opinion of 
that most pious, benevolent, learned, and shrewd divine, parson 
Abraham Adams, who not only believes in the existence of ghosts, 
but emphatically declares that he does not see how any christian 
can deny it. 

I scarcely need insist upon the veracity of the well known 
story of Julius Czsar’s ghost, which appeared to Brutus the 
night before the battle of Philippi, since every historian of Rome 
bears testimony to it; and surely if Julius Czsar could come 
from the other world, any soul that ever went there may, 
since considering the sins he had to answer for, his parole 
would be taken with much difficulty. Adverting to him, the 
poet says 



























* The foul adulterer reeking with the stains 
“‘ Of impious slaughter on Thessalian plains, 

** Unwash'd from blood amidst the rage of war, 

“In joys obscene, forgets his cruel care; 

“ Though Pompey’s ghost yet haunt those barb’rous walls, 
“ And howling in his ear, for yengeance calls, 
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Secure in guilt he hugs a harlot’s charms, 
“ And mingles lawless love with lawless arms.” 


How the plague such a fellow got out of limbo I own myself 
unable to divine; but so it was; and any one who doubts it will 


be at once convinced by only turning to Shakspeare’s tragedy of © 


Julius Czsar,in the third scene of the fourth act of which 
choice historical dramathe whole affair will be found described, 
with the ghost in propria persona avowing himself. If people 
will not be satisfied with such evidence I should be glad to learn 
what can satisfy them. 

I own to you that ghosts are not so plenty now as they used 
to be. Whetherit be that their reception here, now-a-days, is 
not so very respectful as it was formerly, or that the sight of 
men is so dimmed by infidelity that they cannot see them 
when they come, it is not easy to determine; but the number of 
those visitors seems daily to decrease. Among the heathens 
they were vastly numerous. Now we do not hear of a ghost be- 
longing to one man in a million; but every heathen who died of 
old, had three, appointed to three different destinations. One 
called Manes,went to hell; a second surnamed Spiritus, or spirit, 
went to heaven, and a third, ycleped Uméra, or shade, hovered 
over the tomb on earth. As to women, it would seem that the 
heathen dogs allowed them no sféiritus at all; for we find that 
when Dido, who afterwards kills herself for love of A.neas, threa- 
tens to haunt him, she menaces him with her Uméra, and men- 
tions her Manes, but makes no more mention of her spirit, than 
if there was no such thing in the world; an omission ladies so 
seldom are guilty of, that we cannot suppose the queen of Car- 
thage to be silent on the subject if she had not known it to be 
totally out of the question. These are her words: 

* Sequar atris ignibus absens; 


Et cum frigida mors anima se duxerit artus 
Omnibus umbra locis adero. 


Which I translate into plain English thus: 


When I'm dead as a stone 

And my manes are gone 
To do penance below for my sin, 

I will give you no peace, 

For my shale in each place 
Shall pursue you through thick and through thin. 
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Though in this version I have deviated from the particular 
versification of the original, your readers, Mr. Editor, will ex- 
cuse me; perhaps like it the better. The more paraphrastical 
a translation is, the more ingenious the translator, you know.— 
Indeed it is not every reader that is aware when he is perusing 
a Greek, a Latin, a French, or a German book, turned into Eng- 
lish verse, how much more he owes to the invention than the 
scholarship of the translator. Mr. Gibbon truly said of Pope’s 
Homer that it had every merit but that of resemblance to the 
original. 

But to return. It is somewhat remarkable that Dido never 
mentions that particular one of the ghosts'which goes to heaven, 
as if it was athing not belonging to her, though a queen: and 
this may possibly account for a fact well established in spectro- 
logy, viz. that female ghosts are oftener met with on earth 
than male, in the proportion of ten to one, and more feared in 
that ofa hundred. A horse now—a horse is so frightened at the 
former, that it has been related of many that they ran blind with 
horror. I remember to have read ofone that after seeing a fe- 
male apparition died before morning. 

The next instance of-acknowledged high authority is found 
in Virgil also. Every one who has read the Zneid knows that 
on the night when Troy was sacked by the Greeks, Zneas in the 
dreadful hurly-burly lost his wife Creusa. Poor, dear lady, she 
happened to be killed; but finding her spouse in a lonesome 
corner of the town, took occasion to appear to him as he was 
seeking for her, and calling her aloud by name; these are his 
words in relating it: 


Querenti, et tectis urbis, sine fine furenti, 
Infelix simulacrum, atque ipsius umbra Creusz 
Visa mihi ante oculos, et nota major imago. 
Obstupui steterunt comz, et vox faucibus hasit. 


Which for the benefit of the unlearned I translate thus: 


As up and down about the town I fly, 
Sad sobbing, with my finger in my eye, 
Poking my nose into éach house on flame 
And loudly calling on my wife by name, 
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My poor Creusa—not she, but her ghost 

[To me, all but her ghost forever lost} 

Stands plump in view—just as before she died, 
But thrice as high, and at least twice as wide. 
Amaz’d and stupified with fear I stand, 

A cold sweat trickels down each trembling hand; 
My hair erect, I shake from head to foot, 

And my voice sticks like thistles in my throat. 


Leaving the heathens and the ancients, we shall find ample 
evidence in the modern world and among christian people of 
the existence of ghosts. The apparition of the duke of Buck- 
ingham was a very remarkable one, on account of its high no- 
bility and the splendor of its peerage. No good or wise per- 
son can be sceptical enough to deny that one at least, authenti- 
cated as it is known to be by history; and no less authentic is 
the story of Mrs. Cave’s appearance, as stated in one of the 
most grave and respectable productions of the age, “ Drelin- 
court on Death.” Besides the innumerable instances which oc- 
cur in the church-yards, highways, heaths, and wilds of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, but which for want of poets and historians 
to celebrate them, or perhaps owing to the obscure rank of the 
ghosts, or of those who see them never are mentioned or heard 
of out of the parish, the town, or the hamlet, in the vicinity of 
which they have promenaded. Shakspeare, however, whose 
verity no one calls in question, has given us I dont know how 
many instances of ghosts and goblins: and his ghosts will walk 
forever in defiance alike of sceptics and critics; they have 
nothing evanescentin them; they will no more leave “ the glimp- 
ses of the moon” than will his fame. There is first the ghost 
of old Hamlet, then the ghost of Banquo, and what is worth a 
whole wilderness of spirits, the ghosts of Banquo’s posterity, some 
of them not born, nor within centuries of being born when they 
were first exhibited. Give me leave to tell you, Mr. Editor, that 
ordinary ghosts are nothing to these same ghosts by anticipa- 
tion; since it is much easier for a person who once lived and 
died to show himself, than for one that never has had existence 


at all. At least I think so, and this is a subject on which, without 
vanity I affirm it, J] am as seldom wrong as any one. 
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It may seem superfluous to mention what almost every miss 
that can stitch her name ina sampler has read and heard of; I 
mean the amazing disclosures of long hidden murder, brought 
to light by the instrumentality of ghosts. Ever since the miracu- 
lous discovery of the murdered body of the venerable old Eng- 
lish baron, as commemorated in the beautiful and imperishable 
pages of Miss Clara Reeves, thousands and thousands upon 
thousands of volumes have, since her production, been written 
in imitation of that captivating and useful work, to inculcate the 
grand truth in question and illustrate it by extraordinary facts; 
yet many are foolish enough not to believe a word of the matter, 
although they delight in reading the books. . 

Would it not be robbing the subject ofits rights if {were to 
omit that long and justly celebrated apparition, the ghost of Gaf- 
fer Thumb, in Fielding’s admired tragedy of all tragedies, Tom 
Thumb; a story which must certainly be allowed to be a fact, 
since besides the authority of Fielding who was a justice of peace 
as well as a poet, it is supported by an old history, and a ballad 
of three hundred years standing; not to mention the tender and 
respectful mannerin which the great king Arthur treats the ghost, 


* Come then to my arms, thou dearest ghost, 
** Thou something more than ghost! ! |” 


If any thing further were wanting to put the matter to rest, 
and silence those foolish sceptics, I might adduce the many tes- 
timonies given by the great Matthew Lewis, esq.member of par- 
liament; the bare M. P. to whose name ought to strike all cavil- 
lers dumb. Yet, would you think it, Mr. Editor, very few in 
England believe him, nay, many of “the whoreson Achitophels,” 
(to use the words of Falstaff) say he isa fool. 

I purpose to send you some more observations on this subject 
as well as on demons, witches, and warlocks; for the existence of 
which I can give you the evidence of king James the first of 
England*, as well as various acts of the British parliament, and 
sundry hangings, drawings, quarterings and burnings of old bel- 
dames of that description in Newengland. FoRESIGHT. 


* See the ingenious production of that wise prince upon Demonology. 
VOL. 11 yn 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE MIRROR. 


The history of literature isreplete with instances ofthe neglect 
and injustice with which men of genius have in all times been 
treated, and of the lamentable fate of those who have dedicated 
their lives to toil for the happiness and improvement of mankind. 
The votaries of the Muses particularly have had cause to com- 
plain, and have often wanted bread to eat, when their talents were 
the admiration of the world, and their fame resounded through every 
circle from the palace to the cottage. While that disgrace to the 
throne of England, Charles II, could scarcely speak two sentences 
without quoting Hudibras, nor sit down to table without having 
that book “his hand, the ingenious and virtuous author languish- 


edin poverty and neglect, and was at last indebted to the benevo- 


lence of a private gentleman for interment. 

Of Otway, the authorof Venice Preserved, Dr. Johnson says, 
“ He died in a manner which I am unwilling to mention. Hav- 
ing been compelled by his necessities to contract debts, and 
hunted, as_ is supposed by the terrors of the Jaw, he retired 
to apublic house on Tower-hill, where he died of want, or as it 
is related by one of his biographers, by swallowing after a long 
fast, a piece of bread, which charity had supplied. He went out, 
as is reported, almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and finding 
agentleman inancighbouring coffee house asked him for ashil- 
iing: The gentleman gave him a guinea; and Otway going away 
bought a roll and was choked with the first mouthful.” 

Players too have had their share of misery; but theirs more 
frequently arose from voluptuousness or imprudence than from 
the neglect of their fellow creatures. David Ross, a native of 
Scotland, of honourable extraction, was at one time proprieter and 
manager of the Edinburgh theatre, and an excellent though 
irregular actor. He was of a convivial disposition, and very 
much devoted tothe gratifications ofthe table. Inthe latter end 
of his life he was entirely dependant for support on the casual 
bounty of his friends, and died at last in England an unparticular- 
ized member ofa strolling company. In Barry’s line of acting 
he stood nextto him in merit. 

West Digges, Esqr. was the son of colonel Digges, of the 
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some of the first nobility in England. Young Digges, was, on 
the death of his father, left to the guardianship of the duke of 
Montague, and the earl of Delaware, and was for many years pre- 


sumptive heir.to the title of the latter. He was for some time 
in the army, which he quitted and embraced the profession of an 
actor, first at Smock Alley, Dublin, the 27th Nov. 1749, the very 
night before Mossop appeared. Except Barry, the public had 
never before seen so finished a figure as Mr. Digges, and his per- 
formance was thought equal to his appearance. The part was 
Jafher. After many caprices of fortune he returned in his old 
age to Dublin, and died of a paralytic stroke, which attacked 
him at rehearsal, under which calamity he laboured many months 
before he died, wholly dependant on gratuitous assistance fer sup- 
port. 

But the most to be lamented of all was the fate of the celebra- 
ted Henry Mossor the tragedian, whose temperance would have 
done credit to an Ascetic, and who while he kept the first com- 
pany in Ireland, often made hfs dinner in solitude of bread and 
radishes, with a drink of water. This very extraordinary man 
was the son ofa clergyman,rector of Tuam, where he mostly re- 
sided universally beloved and respected. Young Mossop, as well 
as his father, was bredup in Trinity Callege, Dublin, where lic so 
signalized himsclf not only for his genius but his diligence, that 
he became the most favoured of the youths by the fellows, and 
particularly by that mass of erudition, doctor Wilson, and in due 
time took his degree of master of arts with the reputation of 
an admirable scholar. He was to have been candidate for x 
fellowship, but certain circumstances and consequent motives 
which will confer eternal honour on his character led him to the 
stage, and he appeared in Smock Alley, Nov. 28th, 1749, in the 
character of Zanga, which he plaved three successive nights to 
full houses, and in which, as a great yudge expresses it, “he dis- 
played an astonishing degree of beautiful wildness” and indica- 
ted his future greatness. His next character was Richard, in 
which he displayed the same extraordinary, ifnot unlimited na- 
tural powers, and then went to London, where Mr. Garrick rave 
him up the character of Richard, some said with the hope of 
Mossop’s performance injuring him by comparison with his own. 
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However he appeared to distinguished advantage, and if such 

were the views of Mr. Garrick, the excellent performance of 
Mossop most effectually frustrated them. “Inthe beginning 
of this season” says Murphy, in his life of Garrick, “it appeared 
that Garrick had imported a young actor from Dublin. This 
was the celebrated Mossop, who had finished his education in 
the college, and was much esteemed by his cotemporaries for 
his literary accomplishments and the good qualities that compo- 
sed his character. He began his career in Dublin, andhis fame 
rebounding in England he was invited to Drury Lane. His figure 
rising above the middle size, was in just symmetry and propor- 
tion, bat his dancing master deserved nopraise. His movements 
wanted ease and grace, but that defect was overlooked on account 
of his superior excellence. His voice was manly, strong, and of 
great compass, without the melody of Barry, but harmonious 
from the Jowest note to the highest elevation. His first appear- 
ance was in Richard ITI,anarduous undertaking, but notwithstand- 
ing Garrick’s great excellence, he met with unbounded applause. 
The tender notes of love did not belong to Mr. Mossop, but in 
scenes of rage and terror’he made a deep impression.” 

The fact is that his voice was not only exquisitely harmonious, 
but “could rise, as lord Orrery has written, from the lowest note 
to the highest pitch of sound, and was indeed one of the most 
comprehensive ever heard.”” He excelled most in parts of tur- 
bulence and rage, of regal tyranny and sententious gravity, and 
though he had some defects, he was, as a mere tragedian, if not 
the first, certainly the second actor of modern times. Unfortu- 
nately he became manager of Smock Alley in opposition to Barry 
and Woodward at Crow Street, which ended in the ruin of these 
all. Barry made him an offer of eight hundred a year to leave 
the Dublin theatre. Mossop was in great distress at the time, 
but indignantly replied that he would eat the walls first. After 
much hardship and various turns of fortune he went to London; 
where he peremptorily refused to solicit an engagement, saying 
the managers should first wait on him. He was accordingly Ieft 
unemployed. Mr. Garrick gave private intimations that he should 
have a supply for asking for it, but the pride and fortitude of 
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Massop were above it, and he could not bend to a man who he 
thought he had reason to believe had recourse to a trick to injure 
him. Certain itis that Mossop had established himself so firm- 
ly in Richard at Drury Lane that he thought it his own. But 
the Prince of Wales ordered Richard one night and directed it 
to be played by Garrick. It was believed that the private influ- 
ence of Garrick occasioned this outrage, and Mossop left Mr. 
Garrick and his theatre in indignation and disgust. In his heart, 
as in his acting of high characters, dignity and loftiness were 
enthroned. In excessive distress he retired to a little room in 
Chelsea where he silently died of poverty—of want of bread; one 
halfpenny only being found in his possession on his death. Mr. 
Garrick then came forward and offered to bury him at his own 
expense, but an uncle of Mossop’s hearing, for the first time, of 
the melancholy event, would not allow it. “ Thus,” says an in- 
cenious writer, “ we may apply to poor Mossop what was said 
of another unfortunate genius, Butler, 


“ He asked for bread and he reccived a stone.” 


Mr. Editor, I knew this great man well, andI can aver that 
as I never have seen, so I never expect to look upon his like 
again. 


VERAX 


To the above melancholy cases, for which the editors thank 
Verax, they take the liberty of adding one of a most extraor- 
dinary nature, which occurred in France. 

Boissy, the author of several dramatic pieces that were receiv- 
ed with great applause, languished with a wife and child under 
the pressure ofthe extremest poverty. But melancholy as his 
situation was, he lost nothing of that pride which is peculiar to 
genius, whether great or small; he could not creepand fawn at 
the feet of a patron. He had friends who would have adminis- 
tered relief to him; but they were never made acquainted with 
his real condition, or had not friendly impetuosity enough to 
force their assistance on him. 

Boissy being a prey to distress and despondency, death 
seemed tohim to be the shortest way to rid himself of all his 
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miseries. Death appeared to him as a friend, as a saviour and 
deliverer, and gained his affection. His tender wife who was no 
less weary of life, listened to him with pleasure, and resolved to 
accompany him in death: but she could not think of leaving her 
beloved son of five years old in a world of misery and sorrow. 
It was therefore agreed to take the child along with them on 
their passage into another and a better. 

They now firmly resolved to die. But what mode of death 
should they adopt?—They made choice of the most horrible—of 
starving: accordingly they waited, in their solitary and deserted 
apartment, their dear deliverer, Death, in his most ghastly form. 
Their resolution and their fortitude were immovable. 

They locked the door and began to fast. When any one 
came and knocked they fied trembling into the corner, and were 
in perpetual dread lest their purpose should be discovered.— 
Their little boy who had not yet learned to silence the calls of 
Nunger by artificial reasons, whispering and crying asked for 
bread; but they always found means to quiet him. 

It occurred to one of Boissy’s friends that it was very extraor- 
dinary he should never find him at home. At first he thought 
the family were removed; but on being assured of the contrary 
he grew more uneasy. He called several times in one day, al- 
ways nobody at home! At last he burst open the door—Oh what 
a sight! 

He saw his friend, with his wife and son, lying on a bed, pale 
and emaciated, scarcely able to utter asound. The boy lay in 
the middle, and the husband and the wife had their arms thrown 
over him. The child stretched out his little hands towards his 
deliverer, and his first word was—bread! It was now the third 
day that not one morsel of food had entered his lips. 

The parents stilklay in a perfect stupor. They had never 
heard the bursting open of the door, and felt nothing of the em- 
braces of their agitated friend. Their wasted eyes were directed 
towards the boy, and the tenderest expressions of pity were inthe 
look with which they last bcheld him and still saw him dying. 

Their friend hastened to take measures for their rélief, but 
could not succeed without difficulty. They thought they had al- 
ready done with ull the troubles of the world; and were suddenly 
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terrified at being forced into them again. Void of sense and re- 
flection, however, they submitted to the attempts that were made 
to restore them to life. At length their friend hit upon the most 
efficacious means. He took the child from their arms and thus 
called up the last spark of parental tenderness. He gave food to 
the child, who with one hand held his bread, and with the other 
alternately shook his father and mother. His piteous complaints 
at length roused them from their death-like slumber, it seemed 
at once to awaken a new love of life in their hearts, when they 
saw that the child had left the bed and their embraces. Nature 
did her office; their friend procured them strengthening broths, 


which he cautiously administered, and did not leave them till 


they were restored; thus were their lives saved. 

This transaction made much noise in Paris; and at length 
reached the ears of the marchioness of Pompadour; Boissy’s de- 
plorable situation moved her. She immediately sent him a hun- 
dred louis d’ors, and soon after procured him the profitable place 
of Controlleur du Mercure de France, with a pension for his wife 
and child if they outlived him. 


THEATRE. 


The Philadelphia theatre will open in the course of the next 
month, (some say on the nineteenth) with a strength of company 
and a splendor of decoration, creditable to the managers and 
worthy of the metropolis of a great country. 

Mr. Warren and his new associate, Mr. Wood, being resolv- 
ed that their new firm shall enter upon its career with advan- 
tare, employed themselves during the summer in repairing, al- 
tering, and improving the theatre, and in collecting every attain- 
able reinforcement to the strength of the established company. 
Upon their judgment and activity, high expectations were 
at once formed: we firmly belicve those expectations will be, 


uliv answered, as we understand that no pfovision which 
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zeal could suggest or foresight dictate for the public satisfaction, 
has been omitted by neglect, or dwarfed by parsimony. The 
theatre has received not only a thorough repair and new embel- 
lishments, but several alterations, conducive to the salubrity, the 
pleasure, and the more perfect accommodation of the audience. 
The company it is said will be strengthened by a judicious se- 
lection, and their efforts rendered more perfect and satisfactory, 
by regulations for the maintenance of order, both before and be- 
hind the curtain. On the abuses which have sometimes dis- 
graced our theatre, we are not now disposed to dwell, because 
we have reason to believe that the managers will be supported 
in every reasonable attempt, to discourage a repetition of them: 
and we most sincerely hope, that it may not become our duty 
hereafter to descant upon them. To two evils, however, as be- 
ing matters belonging to previous arrangement, we cannot help 
expressing a wish that the managers may, in time, direct their 
attention and prepare to encounter them with effectual preven- 
tive regulations. One of these is the smoking of tobacco in the 
theatre; the other, and beyond all comparison the greater is the 
indecent traffic of impures. In the former of these cases, the 
lighting of a cigarr should be the instant’forfeiture of the house, 
for that night. Nothing less will prevent a repetition of it. A 
man who is rude enough to annoy a whole theatre full of people, 
for his filthy gratification, will light his cigarr and smoke as long 
as he can, arguing thus with himself: “I can only be made to 
put it out at last, in the meantime I shall have some smoking, 
and so far get the advantage of them.” Yet what does it avail 
preventing them from smoking in their seats, if they are allowed 
to smoke in the lobbies, in the grog room, and in other parts 
within the walls, from which the disagreeable odour makes its 
way into every part of the house. 

The other evil is of a much more serious nature. The im- 
modest conduct of women of ill fame, and their companions in 
our upper boxes, calls for the interposition of the managers, with 
some vigorous and effeciual plan of prevention: for we venture 
to affirm that a resolute and successful resistance to this scan- 
dalous abuse, will confer on the managers more credit than 


any other of their exertions for the public, and will ensure them 
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in the éxecution of it, the support of every honest man in the 
house. 

We cannot in justice conclude this article without saying a 
few words on the improved condition of the theatre, and pay- 
ing Mr. Robbins the tribute due to his professional skill, as me- 
chanist and painter, and to the refined classical taste he has dis- 
played in the allegorical designs and ornamental paintings. 

The cieling he has dedicated to Apollo. In the centre isa cir- 
cle ornamented with the Apollonion lyre, entwined with laurel 
and fret work. The interstices, which are all open for the purpo- 
ses of ventilation, communicate with a large tube of no less than 
six feet diameter, that ascends through the roof for the purpose 
of carrying off from the auditory, the smoke and foul air, which 
has hitherto, perceptibly to the eye, sojourned in it, like a thick 
fog. The radii from the circle are stone colour and divided by 
stiles, so as to form six large pannels, in which are basso relievo 
figures of boys, each holding an emblem of music. The ob- 
long pannels are ornamented with musical trophies. 

The frontispiece represents the tragic and comic Muses im- 
ploring protection from the genius of America. The motto is 


appropriate, and taken from Dr. Johnson's celebrated _ prologue a 


on the opening of Drury Lane theatre. 

The whole is supported by imposts bearing fanciful pilasters 
of the composite order with sunk pannels of a verditer ground, 
embellished with ornaments of gold. The stage doors and bal- 
conies are displayed in the same way. The coiumns are bronze 
with varnished caps and bases. The ground of the dado isa 
rich yellowish stone colour, with sunk paunels of bright blue 
embellished with gold afagals and fret work. One improve- 
ment deserves to be here particularly noticed, as denoting not 
only a good taste in discerning a defect, but, as it could not be 
entirely removed, much ingenuity in diminishing it. The stage 
doors and balconies which opened too intimately upon the audi- 
ence are now partially concealed by imposts and pilasters, and 
by that means apparently thrown back and separated from the 
proscenium. 
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The stage boxes, are thrown into an elliptical form, contain 
one seat more each than the other side boxes, and are so con- 
structed as to have an equal view of the stage. 

The draperies are scarlet and sky blue, with deep fringe and 
tassels. The cushions and seats blue, edged with scarlet and 
black fringe, with a small gold fillet all round. The interior of 
, the boxes are lemon colour, with rich bordering, and terminates 
* with two mock windows, the sashes of which are mirrors. 

Such is the splendid appearance of this theatre which is to 
be lighted with patent lamps. The area of the circle with 
Grecian globe lights. The stage with seven large brass vases, 
each containing cight patent globe lamps, and the whole of the 
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wings with patent globe lights also. 








FOR THE MIRROR. 
DRAMATICUS, No. III. 
Strike—but hear me. 

AmonG the impediments to the progress of truth, there is 
hardly any more formidable than the spirit of party. Even the 
best and most enlightened men, when they allow this spirit to 
domineer over them, as oftentimes occurs, are led astray, and 
fall into errors of the grossest kind. The reasoning powers 
lose their energies, and every object, on which its influence is 

















exerted, is viewed through an incorrect and deceptive medium. 






In common parlance, the operations of this spirit are confin- 
ed to political subjects. But this is quite too circumscribed a 
view of it. The baleful influence, arising from it, extends to 







questions respecting articles of faith—to moral conduct—to 
modes of dress and behaviour—to public amusements—to epi- 
demical disorders—to literature and literary men—to national 
character—and, in fine, to every subject, that in any great degree 
attracts the attention, or divides the opinions of mankind. 







One of its obvious and almost universal effects is to induce 





us to lavish praise and censure without discrimination. Those 





we admire, have hardly any fault—those we condemn, hardly 






any virtue. The same effect is produced on our opinions of ta- 
lents and acquirements. Under the influence of this temporary 
frenzy, amolehil! of vice. or virtue, or talents, becomes a moun- 
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tain ; and a mountain, large as the Alps, dwindles down into an 
ant-heap. 

A very moderate degree of intellect or reflection will con- 
vince any dispassionate man how very deleterious must be the 
consequences of this propensity to the cause of truth, how 
very extensive its effects, and how diametrically opposite it 
is to correct logic. So far as its influence extends, so far does 
it create and uphold folly, nonsense, and prejudice. 

This spirit has in England found very active employment in 
the case of Shakspeare. His admirers have, in the excess of 
their enthusiasm, exercised the utmost ingenuity, not merely to 
varnish over and palliate defects, but frequently to convert them 
into beauties. Almost every man who has undertaken to point 
out error or deformity in his dramatic productions, has been un- 
blushingly charged with the worst motives, arrogance, envy, or 
malice. Some respectable foreign critics, among others Vol- 
taire, Condorcet and Marmontel, who tried Shakspeare’s dra- 
mas by the rigid rules of criticism, with which that writer was 
very probably unacquainted, and by which, of course, he could 
not have fashioned his works, have been treated with indecency 
and indecorum. Voltaire, in particular, has been charged with 
pilfering from Shakspeare, and then decrying his merits to pre- 
vent a detection of his plagiarisms! An absurd and ridiculous 
allegation, the proof of which has never, I believe, been attempt- 
ed, by any collation of the works of the two writers. At all 
events, no such attempt appears in the notes or commentaries of 
any of the editions of Shakspeare, which I have ever seen—nor 
in Richardson’s analysis, a most elaborate work, which affords the 
strongest proofs anywhere to be met with, of the art, and address, 
and effort, with which men strain every nerve to support a fa- 
vourite hypothesis. I might adduce numberless instances of this 
description, which occur in the Analysis; but I shall confine 
myself to the following one: 

Richardson, after having stated the various difficulties, un- 
der which Hamlet laboured, and the delicacy of his situation, 


observes, “ If the poet had represented him as acting with stza- 
dy vigour and unexceptionable propriety, he would have repre- 
sented not Hamlet, but a creature so fanciful, as to have no 
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pretotype in human nature.” What! the hero ofa tragedy dis- 
covers that his father has been murdered, that the sceptre which 
he himself should have wielded is actually in the hands of the 
murderer; that his mother is to a certain extent implicated in 
the crime; he is moreover imperiously commanded by his father’s 
ghost to avenge his death, and solemnly pledges himself to per- 
form this solemn injunction. Under these circumstances, which 
appear enough to nerve the arm and sharpen the steel of Cowar- 
dice herself personified, if “ he had acted with steady vigour, and 
unexceptionable propriety,” he would have outdone the usual 
outdoings of human nature, and have had “no prototype”’ in the 
world Surely this is most extravagant folly, totally inconsis- 
tent with the sober character of Richardson, and only to be ac- 
counted for by the influence ofthe “spirit of party” at whose 
operations I have slightly glanced. 

i’ew writers ever possessed in so high a degree as Shakspeare 
a profound knowledge of human nature, the art of drawing passion 
with correctness, an inexhaustible fund of the most just senti- 
ments, suited to every scene of life, and to every possible diver- 
sity of human character; and, to crown the whole, the all impor- 
tant faculty of interesting the feelings and passions of an audito- 
ry. Had his skill in the plan and contrivance of his dramas been 
equal to the high qualifications here enumerated, he would have 
far transcended his competitors in every age and nation. But it 
requires an uncommon share of the blindest bigotry not to ac- 
knowledge, that many of his productions are disfigured by most 
glaring incongruities and *absurdities, and that in the same page 
are to be found the most splendid and sublime passages, with 
the most extravagant rhapsodies, and silly puerilities. I think 
these striking contrasts occur more frequently in the works of 
this illustrious writer, than in those of any other author of great 
celebrity, ancient or modern. 

A man of a candid or liberal mind would be as unwilling to 
varnish over the defects of a favourite writer, as to justify the 
aberrations form rectitude of an esteemed friend. The only cor- 
rect motto in both cases, ought to be: Amicus Plato, amicus So- 


lon, sed magis amica veritas. 


* Some of the dialog‘ue in Othello is as gross as any part of the works of 
lord Rochester. 
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With this impression on my mind, I venture to offer a few 
cursory remarks upon the tragedy of Hamlet, which appears to 
me by far the most exceptionable of Shakspeare’s dramas, so far 
us respects consistency of character, mangement of plot, and the 
moral to be drawn from the denouement of the piece. 

To form a correst estimate of any dramatic performance, 
the first steps necesssary to be taken are, to fix precisely what 
are the true objects of the drama; to lay down rules for the at- 
tainment of those objects; and totest the performance in ques- 
tion by these rules. Whoever pursues this plan correctly has a 
fair chance of success. 

Theatrical representations have two objects. The first, is 
to amuse, to entertain, and relax the mind after the fatigues and 
cures ofbusiness. But the second is a more noble one. They 
are intended to cultivate and refine the heart, and to expand and 
enligiten the understanding. 


oo 
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* Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.” 


The most important of the two objects, is attained, by the ex- 
hibition of some character, male or female, disfigured by vices, 
which are displayed in all their enormity, in order to be avoided, 
or ennobled by virtues, which are intended to’excite imitation. 
I not pretend that this definition is strictly dogical, or stated in 
the proper technical form. But I trust it is sufficiently accurate 
to answer our present purpose. 
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To excite to an emulation of the virtues of the hero, or he- 
roine of a drama, they ovght to be drawn with little if any shade. 
For the same reason, the vices or crimes of the bad characters 
ought to be as little relieved by a mixture of good actions. 

The reasons for these maxims are obvious. If we find 
vice or folly, or, to a considerable extent, in the conduct or 
character of a good man, in a proportionable degree it diminish- 
es our respect for him, and our emulation of his good qualities. 
In like manner our abhorrence of a bad man, is changed into, or 
alloyed with commiseration, if his guilt be intermingled with 
virtues or benevolent actions. 


It may, and no doubt will be said in reply to this, that few 
men are uniformly good or uniformly bad; that human life is a 


variegated scene, in which vice and virtue, wisdom and folly al- 









































ternately reign triumphant; and that therefore the dramatist who 
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exhibits a mixture of good and evil in his dramatis persone, 
does no more than merely copy after human nature. And con- 
formably with this idea a clamour has been excited against cer- 


tain writers who have portrayed characters in a very high de-— 


gree of perfection. They are charged with drawing “ faultless 
monsters” such as the world does not exhibit, and who are 
merely the creatures of their own fervid fancies. 

The force of this reasoning appears to apply in some degree 
to those works of imagination, called novels, romances, &c. &c. 
which profess to draw full length portraits of characters through- 
out a whole life. In such a long career, the good man will occa- 
sionally fall into aberrations from virtue, and the passions of the 
wicked man will lose somewhat of their influence and malignity, 
and he will stray away from his career of wickedness, and oc- 
casionally deviate into acts of virtue. 

But, although this is the actual course of human nature, we 
do not find it has been the course pursued by the best and purest 
models of writing inthe world. I believe all the leading cha- 
racters of Homer, with whom certainly the admirers of Shaks- 
peare cannot be displeased to have him compared, are distin- 
guished by an undeviating line of uniformity. Achilles 
is da cafo an unrelenting, ferocious savage, whose arro- 
gance, and egotism, and revenge, swallow up every possible con- 
cern for the welfare and even for the safety of his countrymen. 
He does not display a single instance of patriotism, public spirit, 
or disinterestedness. Irritated by a personal affront and injury, 
he sullenly and basely retires to his ship, rejoicing ovor the des- 
truction of the Greeks, as fully proving the extreme disadvan- 
tage and ruin attendant on hisabandonment of the common cause. 
Ulysses is equally uniform. He is throughout, a crafty, design- 
ing, unprincipled, machiavelian politician, who prefers the ac- 
complishment of his schemes by fraud and deception to bold or 
magnanimous enterprize. Paris is a contemptible, luxurious, 
dissolute, profligate and cowardly coxcomb. He is, like the rest, 
semper idem. Wector, the favorite, and almost adored object of 
every reader, young and old, unites in himself a constellation 


of virtues, unsullied by the slightest stain. It were endless to 
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recapitulate. But, ina word, through the whole progress of the 
poem, which embraces a period of above ten years, there is hard- 
ly a single instance ofa departure from the strongly drawn fea- 
tures of the character, whether marked by folly, vice, or crime, 
or by the opposite good qualities and virtues. 

If we strictly examine those novels, romances, narrative poems, 
and other works, which profess todelineate human nature, and 
which have been honoured with the strongest marks of univer- 
sal approbation, we shall find that their authors have generally 
followed the same plan. The virtuous are uniformly virtuous, 
and the same uniformity is observable in those whose career is 
marked by turpitude. 

Shakspeare himself has generally followed this rule.— 
His Shylock, Macbeth, lady Macbeth, Richard the Third, and 
Iago, do not exhibit one single trait of virtue to redeem them- 
selves from perdition. Nor does his Romeo or Juliet, or any 
other of his excellent characters, display less uniformity. So 
much for practice. Let us now attend to theory, tothe maxims 
of the most accomplished of all critics, the man whoserules are, 
throughout the whole civilised world, regarded as the eternal 
canons of correct writing. 


‘* Sit. Medea ferox, invictaque; flebilis Ino; 
“ Perfidus Ixion; fo vaga; tristis Orestes. 
“Si quid inexpertum scenz committis, et audes 
“ Personam formare novam, servetur adimum 
* Qualis ab incepto processerit, et SIBt CONSTET.” 
Horat. de arte poetica, l. 223. 


Here isa summary of rules for dramatic writing. Its basis 
rests upon the servare ad imum qualis ab incepito processerit, 
and the constare sisi. Thisis the plain dictate of reason and 
common sense. 

I shall attempt to prove that this infallible rule is wholly dis- 
regarded in the character of Hamlet, whose conduct is highly in- 
congruous. But I shall previously point out some considerable 
errors in the management of the business of the tragedy. 


Laertes, previous to the commencement of the play, appears- 


to have been in France. He is summoned thence to grace the 
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extorts leave of absence again from his father. Why he departs 
for France the second time, no adequate reason can be given. 
It has not the smallest bearing upon the plot—nor does it in the 
slightest degree advance the business of the piece. It is even 
uncertain whether he arrives at the place of his destination. But 
he very kindly returns quite unexpectedly, just at the moment 
when his presence was necessary to close the catastrophe.— 
There is, however, one purpose answered by this journey. It 
affords his garrulous father a very favorable opportunity, of 
which he gladly avails himself, to surfeit the audience with a 
profusion of verbiage, and to give a long bead roll of foolish 
and absurd instructions respecting him to Reynaldo. 


“ Marry, sir, here’s my drift: 
* And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant. 
** You laying these slight soil’d on my son, 
** As *twere athing a little soiled in the working. 
“ Mark you, your party in converse, him you would sound, 
“ Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes, 
** The youth you breathe of guilty, be assured, 
* He closes with you in this consequence. 
: “ Ay, marry 
* He closes with you thus;—I know the gentleman; 
** 1 saw him yesterday, or t’other day— 
* Or then, or then; with such or such: and, as you say, 
*« There was he gaming; there o’ertook in his rouse; 
“ There falling out at tennis:—or perchance 
** 1 saw him enter such a house of sale, 
*€ (Videlicet, a brothel) or so forth. See you now, 
“ Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth 
“ And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
** With windlasses and essays of bias, 
“ By indirections find directions out, 
“* So by my former lecture and advice 
** Shall you my son. You have me—have you not?” 


flere are as many words employed, with a show of profound 
wisdom and shrewdness to express a few frivolous ideas, as 
ever were collected for such a purpose. 

With due deference to the admirers of Shakspeare, I pre- 
sume to think, there is not to be found in any of the English 
stock plays, a scene more wholly irrelevant, or more totally use- 
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less than this voyage. It must, hevertheless, be acknowledged 
that besides the purpose already stated, it aids very conveni- 
ently to eke out the tragedy to the usual length of such perfor- 
mances. 

The circumstances that are employed to produce the catas- 
trophe, are still more exceptionable. They are to the last de- 
gree injudicious. A trial of skill at fencing is proposed, and 
Laertes uses an unbated foil, in order to have an opportunity of 
assassinating Hamlet. Now in the name of common sense, is 
not this a total violation of that vrai-semélance, which is the ve- 
ry essence of every correct dramatic production? Is itat all pro- 
bable that an artful, unprincipled miscreant, such as Claudius 
is represented, would have hazarded the consequences of so 
barefaced an attempt, before so large a concourse of people, 
solely occupied in attending to every, even the slightest move- 
ment of the combatants? Could such a clumsy contrivance 
have failed to attract their attention? In the event of Hamlet’s 
being wounded; more especially if the wound were mortal, 
would not the courtiers have immediately investigated the af- 
fair, and detected the whole plan of the murder? Claudius’s 
throne tottered under him at the time, and this cvent could not, 
as he must have easily foreseen, have failed to lay it in the dust. 
Great as would be the baseness and turpitude of the act, its folly 
and insanity are still more prominent features. 

These observations apply to the original plan of Claudius.— 
Let us now consider the improvement made upon it by Laertes, 
who in all the preceding part of the piece, appears both noble 
and dignified, with honest views and ahigh spirit. On this oc- 
casion he suddenly—and in violation of Horace’s rule—gualis 
ab incefito—changes his character totally. To the wickedness 


of using an unbated foil, he adds a still higher degree of infa- 
my. He anoints his sword with a poisonous unction; bought 


“ Of a mountebank, 
“ So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
“ Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare, 
“ Collected from all simples that have virtue 
“ Under the moon, can save the thing from death, 
“ That is but scratch’d withal. Vil teuch my point 
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“ With this contagion; that, if I gall him slightly, 
* It may be death.” 


This transcendent baseness must excite horror in every can- 
itt did mind. 

fi ‘“ To make assurance doubly sure,’ Claudius prepares a 
poisoneg bow], 


: “ A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 
7 in Ifhe by chance escape your venom’d stuck, 
Our purpose may hold there.” 





These are undoubtedly most admirable contrivances. It 
would appear that this assassinating duumvirate were fearful 
{ that their “ bloody deeds of horror” would not have sufficient 
publicity, if they proceeded in the beaten track of poisoners in 
general, who choose scenes of solitude and silence for the per- 
) petration of their crimes. These heroic souls scorn conceal- 
ment. They prepare their instruments of death in the glare of 
day, and in the presence of countless witnesses. This might an- 
swer very well ina fairy tale, or in one of Lewis’s Tales of 
Terror. But in a dramatic piece, intended 


“ As “twere to hold the mirror up to nature, and show the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure,” 









it is in contradiction to every rule of probability. No spectator 
or reader can by any force of imagination persuade himself 
that such an event could have ever occurred. 

(To be continued.) 







FOR THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 


ARLON ;: OR THE SLIGHTED LOVER. 

‘Wuewn the sun in the west was obscur’d from the eye, 
And illumin’d creation no more, 

My ear was disturb’d by a heart broken sigh 


AsI wander’d on Brandr ¥ine’s shore; 
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When near to the spot whence it issued I drew, 
With asoul which with sorrow o’erflow’d, 
The form of a youth, painful burst on my view, 
Who was bending ’neath Misery’s load. 


His body he lean’d ’gainst the trunk of an oak 
All leafless and sinking in years, 

And each word that this son of Unhappiness spoke, 
Was follow’d by torrents of tears. 


On a branch which reluctantly bent to the breeze, 

By a ribbon his flageolet hung; 
And while Zephyr, with tremulous sigh, wav’d the trees, 
Arion thus movingly sung: 
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* Roll on ye surges, dash ye waves, 

And careless seck the briny ocean, 
A wretch that every tempest braves, 
Can also smile at your commotion. 


The verdant groves which shade your billows 
A restive bed for him provide, 

And num’rous are the rocky pillows 

Which strew the borders of your tide. 





He easy finds along the shore, 

Through which your ruffled stream meanders, , 
Those pleasures which delight him more f 
Than allthe scenes where Folly wanders. 






His soul by wo is rendered firmer, i 

And though it still assails his mind, a 
At Heaven’s decree he scorns to murmur, ne 
Yor God is righteous, just, and kind. 






Whatever ills Misfortune brings, 
Though for a time he mourn demurely, 

On HIM above, the King of kings 

His hopes of blessing ‘est securely 
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: Though he’s bereft of father, mother, 

ip Though no kind sister sooths his cares, 
Yet he is thankful fora brother, 

Who constant claims his pious prayers. 





A virgin once to him was dear, 


i ii With every charm of beauty blooming; 

i f Too flattering Hope dispell’d each fear, 

i | Whilst Love each pleasure was consuming. 
- Though every rose of Joy is fading, 


ia And slighted Love his sorrows fan, 
| He’ll never soil with sighs degrading 
The noblest portion of a man.” 





Here Night arrests his firm career; 
: All earth in chains of darkness binding, 
. i When I to check the swelling tear, 

| Pursued the footpath’s dreary winding. 





O! sweet Contentment, reign forever, 
Illume with Hope the wretch forlorn; 
f And Happiness may Justice sever 
From him who ceaseless loves to mourn. 
THADDEUS. 


FOR THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 
THE MURDERER. 


Now deepening shades round Cynthia’s chariot roll, 
The hovering clouds portentous veil’d the sky; 

All earth’s dominions too, from pole to pole, 

In one expanse of dreary darkness lie. 


The boisterous ocean thunder’d on the shore, 
The ravenous tyger prowl'd along the vale, 

And caverns answer’d with convulsive roar 

The tumbling cat’ract and the sounding gale. 






POETRY. 






Proud stalk’d the demon of the stormy night, 
Destructive legions mov’d at his command; 

Th’ inconstant lightning shed a flickering light, 

Which gleam’d o’er ocean and illum’d the land. 











In such a time when Guiltiness aghast, 
With terror startles at the slightest sound, 

The murd’rer Edward through its horrors pass’d 

With tim’rous footsteps o’er the trembling ground. 







His brow was pictur’d with Guilt’s cursed train, 
His eye fell languid from Reflection’s gaze, 

His path he followed tow’rds the distant plain 
Through rolling thunders and the lurid blaze. 








Now onthe clouds he cast a vacant stare, 
And sighs of anguish agitate his breast; 
Now o’er his features domineer’d Despair, 
Dark as the gloomy mantle of the west. 
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A bloody knife his fingers fierce embraced, 
A crimson’d ’kerchief o’er his shoulders hung, 
Distracting horror overspread his face, 
Repentant accents agonis’d his tongue; 
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«© Mary! Mary!” hapless Edward cried; f 

And was thy love to meet a doom like this?. 
O! why will madness swallow in its tide, 7 ‘ 
The star of being with the dawn of bliss? 
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«“ Hear me, thou God, who o’er the earth sublime, 
With strength ungovern’d hurl’st thy bolts of fire; 

And as atonement for this hideous crime 

Of ruthless vengeance and unfeeling ire, 
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“ On Mary’s bosom hear me heave the sigh 
That bears my spirit from this breathing clay, 

On Mary’s bosom see a monster die, ° 
Who hopes no pardon, and who durst not pray.”” 
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The screaming night-bird answer’d to his vow, 
On his fix’d doom Fate’s fiends ferocious frown’d; 

And, whirlwinds raging on the mountain’s brow, 

Hurl’d its gray locks in devastation round. 





Now sinking sorrows overwhelm his soul, 
The goddess Reason all her sway resign’d, 

Her placid nymphs no longer held control, 

But left a vacuum in the busy mind. 






No twinkling planet lit him on his way, 
Through thick’ning night he still was doom’d to roam, 

The stars denied him too their sparkling ray, 

Whose lustre brightens yon celestial dome. 


Thought now had left him, and conflicting storms 
Of rage and terror on his feelings prest, 
When fiercely calming all his mind’s alarms, 
He plung’d the weapon in his shrinking breast. 


2 ES er 


Where he once flourish’d, now a thorn-tree grows, 
Where he expir’d detested serpents brood; 

And the mild lilly and the fragrant rose 

No longer blossom in yon blood-stain’d wood. 


Turn not, ye lovers, from this mournful tale, 
For Edward once was also mild and gay, 
But hell-born Jealousy each pleasure veil’d, 
And hid his senses from their cheering ray. 





If slighted passion rouse your feelings too, 
Think of that God who reigns supreme above, 
Think of the rights which Nature claims her due, 

Remember Edward, and remember love. 


THADDEUS. 








POETRY. * 


From Poetical Tales, founded on facts. By M. Savary 


be expected from him hereafter. 


“On yon tall rock’s projecting side, 
See where the stripling bends his way, 

To hang with rapture o’er the tide 
And tune a sweetly rustic lay. 


“ Say what in sportive youth can move 
To dwell on Nature’s varied hue? 
What bids his bosom glow with love 
And bathes his azure eye in dew? 


“ What bids him hail the matin strain, 
As morn’s first blush illumes the vale; 
And wake at midnight’s hour again, 
To listen to the nightingale? 


“QO Genius! ’twas thy strong control, 
As o’er his cradle from on high, 

Thou wav’d thy magnet o’er his soul, 

And on his lips breath’d harmony. 


“Thy magic touch bade fancy rove, 
As mind its early charms display’d; 

Bade Shakspeare ev’ry passion move; 

And Homer on his pillow laid. 


«“ Thou gav’st that fine perceptive sense, 


Which throws o’er ev’ry scene its charms; 


To joy will brighter joy dispense, 
To grief, more exquisite alarm, 


But as the morn’s first vivid ray, 
And grief her mournful aspect rears 


This author pleads youth and inexperienee; these may be admitted as ex- 
cuses for writing bad verses, but not for publishing them. In the present case, 
however, there is little need of apology. The young poet who produces stanzas 
like the following may proceed without any dread of criticism, and much may 
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“ Ah! dangerous gift, where bliss appears 


Through the long, ling’ring, weary day! 
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“Yet syren Genius! still so thee 
Thy captive pours the grateful strain, 

To thee he bends the willing knee, 

With all thy joy, with all thy pain. 








“ Would Alwin that pure sense forego, 
In tranquil apathy to rove? 

‘ Ah! no; he cries, with all thy, wo, 

O stay and charm me with thy love.’ ”’ 











ANECDOTE OF MILTON AND AN ITALIAN LADY. 


te In Todd’s life of Milton, of which a second edition has been 

lately published, accompanied with a verbal index to the whole of 

} the poetry of that great epic bard, the following romantic circum- 
stance is related. 

It is well known that in the bloom of youth, and wherrhe pur- 

sued his studies at Cambridge, this poet was extremely beautiful. 

Wandering one day, during the summer, far beyond the pre- 

cincts of the university, into the country, he became so heated 

and fatigued, that reclining himself at the foot of atree to rest, 

he shortly fell asleep. Before he awoke, two ladies, who were 

foreigners, passed by in a carriage. Agreeably astonished at 

the loveliness of his appearance, they alighted, and having gd- 

, i mired him (as they thought) unperceived, for some time, the 

younger, who was very handsome, drew a pencil from her 

pocket, and having written some lines upon a piece of paper, 

put it with her trembling hand into his. Immediately af- 

terwards they proceeded on their journey. Some of his ac- 

quaintance who were in search of him, had observed this silent 

adventure, but at too great a distance to discover that the highly 

favoured party in it was our illustrious bard. Approaching nearer 

4 they saw their friend, to whom, being awakened, they mentioned 

what had happened. Milton opened the paper, and, with sur- 

prise, read these verses from Guarini —( Medriga/, 12. ed. 1598.) 
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** Occhi, stelle mortali, 
Ministre de mici mali— 
Se chiusi m’ uccidete, 
Apelti che farete ?” 


* Ye eyes! ye human stars! ye authors of my liveliest pangs! 
if thus when shut, ye wound me, what must have proved the 
consequence had ye beenopen:’’ Eager, from this moment to 
find out the fair incognita, Milton travelled, but in vain, through 
every part of Italy. His poetic fervour became incessantly 
more and more heated by the idea which he had formed of his 
unknown admirer ; and it is, in some degree, to Aer, that his own 
times, the present times, and the latest posterity must feel 
themselves indebted for several of the most impassioned and 
charming compositions of the “ Paradise Lost.” 

Miss Seward Closes a poetical relation of this anecdote with 
the following beautiful lines: 
“ Thrice happy wound, 
Given by his sleeping graces as the fair 
Hung over them cnamour’d, the desire 
Thy fond result inspired, that wing’d him there, 
Where breath’d each Roman and each Tuscan lyre, 
Might happily fan the emulative flame, 
That rose o’er Das re’s song, and rivall’d Mazo’s fame '” 


ON OLD MAIDS. 

THERE are no individuals who labour under greater preju- 
dices than old maids. They are gencrally considered as the mos 
unfortunate and most miserable of human beings; and itis ai 
idea very common amongst the illiberal partof our sex, that, 
for a woman to want a husband, is to want every thing. They 
believe that if a woman does not marry, it is only because she 
cannot marry. They have so high an opinion of their own im- 
portance, and so mean a one of the female understanding, tha 
they imagine it is hardly possible for women. to exist withou 
their blessed society. They estimate the whole sex by that par 
of it, with which they have been best acquainted ; and canno 
conceive a woman can find happiness which is not of their con 
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tribution. An old maid serves them as a butt for their ridicule, 
and a bugbear to excite the fears of foolish girls. I allow that 
an old batchelor does not experience better treatment: our 
nurses take the utmost pains to inspire us with a hearty con- 
tempt for that character; and we can all recollect those sen- 
tenttous lines : 


“ There was an old batchelor, and he liv’d all by himself, 
“ And all the bread and cheese he had, he put upon a shelf.” 


But { cannot think there are so many allowances to be made for 
them as for the single of the other sex ; and I shall therefore 
leave the lords of the creation to their own defence. 

It is certain that these prejudices against old maids have had 
an unfavourable influence on the fair sex, and have given them 
an unreasonable prepossession against a single life. To board- 
ing-school girls, the condition of an old maid appears the most 
melancholy upon earth: and it is thought the highest affront to 
any young lady, to imagine that such a dreadful destiny is likely 
to befall her. Envy, malignity, niggardliness, and hatred of the 
young, are supposed to be the inevitable attendants on a single 
life ; and there are many people who will not believe you, when 
you tell them, that you know an old maid whe is cheerful, ge- 
nerous, affectionate and benevolent. They regard sucha charac- 
ter as a sort of lusus nature ; and when they are obliged to al- 
low the reality of it, cry out, “ Well, this is a wonder! who 
would ever have thought of seeing such an old maid?” Iam 
persuaded, however, that there is nothing inherent in the con- 
dition of a single life that should necessarily make a woman un- 
happy or ill tempered. It will be found, I believe, to have ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself. If it does not possess the comforts 
of the marriage state, it is at least exempt from its evils ; and, 
by those who observe the unhappiness which is produced by the 
union of persons of opposite dispositions, tempers, and habits, 
this will be allowed to be greatly in its favour. How often do 
we see an amiable young creature joined to a brute entirely in- 
sensible of her worth, who looks upon a wife as a necessary 
part of his establishment, but seeks for his entertainment at the 
gaming-house or the tavern! How few husbands are there, 
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who make the happiness of their wives an object of considera- 
tion; or who think it worth while to be at any pains in contribu- 
ting to their pleasures! 

On the score of independence, the balance is greatly in fa- 
vour of the old maid. When a woman marries, she resigns her- 
self completely to the authority of her husband; and though 
this may be no hardship in those couples, 


“ Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
‘Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend ;” 


yet, where the lord and master is tyrannical and ill-tempered, it 
must be considered as one of the greatest misfortunes a human 
being can sustain. It js not uncommon to see a woman of sense 
united to a fool. What must she not suffer in being obliged to 
submit to the caprice of that man whose understanding she 
despises, in being a constant witness of the incapacity of one 
with whose fortune she is so intimately connected! 

A single woman has it in her power to do more good than a 
married one. Restrained by no ties which can impede her ex- 
ertions, her goodness may be more generally extended. Her 
income is at her own disposal, and she is at liberty to indulge 
her generous inclinations to the utmost of her power. Such an 
old maid is miss . With an income of about half what 
the “ Man of Ross” possessed, she cyuals him in the good she 
does with it. She is always busy in promoting the happiness of 
all around her. She acts the parts of clergyman, physician, and 
lawyer, to the poor of the village in which she lives. She is the 
delight of the young of every class, who confess they feel a plea- 
sure in her company, which the most favourite companions of 
their own age are incapable of affording. She is the happiest 
human being I ever knew, and the freest from all malignity or 
ill-humour. What was beautifully said of the life of the married 
pair, by Thomson, may, with equal justice, be applied to hers, 
which is truly 


“ Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 
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ANECDOTES. 





A A Connoissieur relates, that while he was at Rome, a young 
physician of the party eaten up with virtz, made a’ serious 
proposal of breaking into one of the churches by night, and ta- 
king away a famous picce of painting over the altar. It was of 
no use to object to him that it was a robbery, and even sacrilege. 
He replied, “ the painting is a most charming piece.” “ Zounds, 
doctor, but if we should be taken, we shall all be broken upon 
i the wheel.” Then,” said he, “we shall dic martyrs.” 


—— 





An Irishman has undertaken to prove, that madame Catalini 
is a native of this country, born in Ireland, and that the name of 
her mother was Kitty Laney, of the county of Cavan. 


It having been announced, afew days since, that a éur- 





















ig cher had married the daughter of a tanner, a wit observed 
ih “that a better match could not be, since now the flesh was join- 


ed tothe skin. 





Since the Maroons, lately sent from Jamaica to Nova Scotia, 
were there, a gentleman, who had attended the service at one of 
} \) their churches, asked one of their captains, on coming out, if he 
: knew what the clergyman had said?—when the former, being an 
old man, and not wishing to appear ignorant, replied, “ Massa, 


See 


> 


parson say, no mus tief, no mus meddle with somebody wife, no 
mus quarrel, mus set down softly.’ This (as in reality he did 
not understand a word) he conceived must be implied in so 
long a talk: but the whole tendency of the sermon was to con- 
, | vince the maroons that they were happy, and to excite their gra- 
titude to the people. It also contained panegyrics on the com- 
missary-general, and the governor as their best friend. Hence 
it seems, this poor ignorant maroon, judged of the sermon ra- 
ther by what it ought to have been, than what it really was. 


—_ 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

‘ The following is a full account ofa remarkable instance of di- 
. t vine reproof for cruelty to animals, which is mentioned to have 
| occurred lately at Fulham, in England. 
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A man who had for many years been remarkable for inhu- 
manity and gross cruelty to his horses, had been by frequent 
blows urging one ofthese useful animals to perform more than it 
was able, and almost sinking under his master’s ill treatment it 
was seized witha spasm on its jaw, which those around termed 
a locked-jaw, and when they entreated the wretch to show com- 
passion, he swore violently, and said he would soon unlock his 
jaw, and instead of being softened by the distress of the beast, he 
attempted to strike him with the heavy end ofthe whip, but by 
some accident, instead of the horse, he struck his own face, and 
was instantly seized with a spasm in his threat and jaws, and 
in this state he was taken to St. George’s Hospital, where he 
continued in the same condition nearly a week, when he died. 

During the time he was in the hospital he was unable to 
swallow, and his speech was very inarticulate; but he was fre- 
quently in an imperfect manner heard to swear horribly till with- 
in afew hours of his death; when, it is supposed, he felt his end 
approaching suddenly, as well as he could speak, he said, pray! 
pray! and made signs to those around him to kneel down: he 
seemed at that moment to supplicate the mercy, which we hope 
might be extended to him. Those who were present witnessed 
ascene which they never can forget. 

The rev. Mr. Owen, curate of Fulham, on the Sunday after 
the death of the above man, preached an excellent and impres- 
sive sermon on the occasion; iin which he cautioned all who 
heard him to avoid a crime which must be so offensive to the 
“Father ef Mercies, and which had been so signally and so 
justly punished by his awful visitation.” 


TURKISH HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 


Near the ruins of Ephesus, close by a hut, says a late travel- 
ler in Turkey, we observed an old camel, who was passing the 
evening of her days in plenty and tranquillity, for it is a humane 
principle among the Turks, “ that an old servant ought never to 
be deserted, when age or sickness disables him from being any 


further useful.” Here she lay, basking in the sun’s rays, be- , 


side a plentcous fountain, or browsing in the verdant shade, as 
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Ps fancy or appetite dictated, while the children of the village, play- 
a, ing around her, are taught by parents, called savage, to be grate- 
ful for past services, and to respect and to venerate old age. 


THE BONDMAN, A COMEDY BY MASSINGER. 





Annexed to this number. 


Massinger never writes with more effect, than when he com- 
bines his own fancy with somewhat of real history. In this case, 
the reader will not expect that the history should proceed in a 
regular order, or without the admission of foreign incidents, or 
that it should maintain to the end, the commanding interest 
it with which it begins. It is enough for Massinger if he can se- 
. cure attention at the outset, through the remembrance of some 

important event, and if, under cover of this, he can prepare the 
3 part which imagination is to supply. It is on these principles 
he has proceeded in the Bondman, and produced a piece which, 
with afew exceptions, is at once stately and playful, impressive 
and tender. He matures the love, under cover of the history; 
till at length the interest changes, and the history becomes sub- 

ordinate to the love. 
The characters are drawn with much variety and interest; 
: i the modest gravity and self command of Timoleon will agree 
with the ancient descriptions of the man,’ from whose mouth 
nihil unguam insolens, neque gloriosum exiit; and our admiration 
i of the heroic Pisander, who cannot appear in his proper charac- 
ter till towards the conclusion, is skilfully excited by early noti- 
ces, apparently incidental, of his great powers of body, his lan- 
guage, sentiments, kc. far above his supposed condition. His 
; signal temperance, the charm which winsthe pure Cleora, is well 
contrasted with the unreasonable distrust and jealousy of Leos- 
thenes, who, however, observes, with much self-complacency, 
, while he mars his own happiness by his impatience, that women 
have but little jadement, and are mostly made up of passion! 
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It may be remarked here, that Massinger seems fond of punish- 
ing his men for undue suspicions and alarms in matters of love; 
and that this is one of the methods he takes to exalt the charac- 
ter of his females, and to exhibit, as in Cleora, the complete as- 
cendance of chastity over jealousy. Other marks of his accus- 
tomed management appear in this play. He is fond of fulfilling 
expressions in a sense not intended by the speakers. Timago- 
ras unconsciously says that Pisander was “bought for his sister’s 
service;” and Archidamus bids him treat her with particular 
“care and reverence,” the very circumstance which gains her 
affections. In the duke of Milan too, Sforza and Marcelia wish 
that, after a life of unvaried happiness, “ one grave may receive 
them;” and they are buried together, after she has fallen by his 
hand. He is fond of reserving some injured person, whose late 
appearance may justify what has been done, and hasten the con- 
clusion of the plot. He reserves Statilia for the sake of vindi- 
cating Pisander, and reminds us of Eugenia, whose wrongs ex- 
plain the vengeance of Francisco. He is also fond of throwing 
his lovers into difficulties, by confessing their attachment, while 
those who are interested in opposing it, listen from behind.— 
Cleora precipitates her expressions of kindness for Pisander, that 
her family may be enraged at the discovery. Anda similar con- 
trivance will by and by strike the reader, in the plot of the Re- 
negado where Donuso and Vitella are overheard by Asambeg 
and Mustapha. 

The ludicrous characters are not without their merit, always 
excepting the licentiousness which stains them; licentiousness, 
however, which, fortunately, is neither spirited nor attractive. i. 
The slaves turned masters, “ fret their hour” in their new dig- 
nity, with becoming insolence. It is a fine stroke of nature which 
Plautus has given to one of his slaves: suddenly growing rich, 
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and laying the plan of his future enjoyments, he determines to 






have slaves of his own: 










——— domum instruam, agrum, zdes, mancipia. 
Rudens, Act. IV, sc. ii. 










If Massinger is to be suspected of political allusions, this play 
betrays him. The character of Gisco the admiral does not suit 
him, but agrees very well with the duke of Buckingham: 
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a a raw young fellow, 
One never train’d in arms, but rather fashion’d 
“ To tilt with ladies’ lips, than crack a lance,” &e: 


The “ green heads that determine of the state over their cups,” 
&c. were now in possession of all power, and playing their wild- 
est schemes. And towards the end of the reign of James, (the 
date of this play;) it might well be said, by the friends to the 
safety of their country: 


x —— in this plenty 

“ And fatof peace, your young men ne’er were train’ 
“In martial discipline, and your ships unrigg’d, 

* Rot in the harbour.” 


One of those friends of his country was Massinger; and it is 
hardly possible to point out, in any writer ancient or modern, a 
finer strain of patriotism amidst the public danger, than that 
which animates the last scene of the first act. 





